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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOMALIA 


WEDr^SDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

Subcommittee  on  Africa, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:15  p.m.  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harry  L.  Johnston 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  call  the 
subcommittee  meeting  to  order. 

Most  Members  have  indicated  that  they  will  be  here  shortly.  I 
have  a  bad  habit  of  punctuality,  which  I  will  probably  get  over. 

This  hearing  will  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  events  in  Somalia  and 
other  conflict-torn  African  nations.  The  purpose  of  today's  hearing 
is  to  explore  current  political,  military,  and  humanitarian  condi- 
tions in  Somalia.  I  also  wish  to  hear  from  the  witnesses  on  the 
issue  of  congressional  authorization  for  Operation  Restore  Hope. 

Finally,  I  look  to  increase  our  understanding  of  the  future  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Somalia.  More  broadly,  I  expect  this  hear- 
ing to  set  a  stage  for  a  proactive  aggressive  agenda  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa. 

Africa  has  practically  fallen  off  the  map  for  American  foreign  pol- 
icymakers. I  plan  to  help  put  Africa  back  on  the  map.  I  will  devote 
special  attention  to  structural  issues  such  as  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  peacekeeping. 

Beginning  today,  I  plan  to  begin  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
idea  of  humanitarian  intervention  as  an  element  of  post-cold  war 
United  States'  policy.  And  future  hearings  will  focus  on  other  are- 
nas of  conflict  in  Africa,  Angola,  Sudan,  Liberia,  Zaire,  to  name 
several  examples. 

But  let's  now  turn  to  Somalia  as  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
begins.  The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Houdek. 

Mr.  Houdek,  if  you  will  make  your  opening  statement,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  HOUDEK,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY BUREAU  OF  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE 

Mr.  Houdek.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  subcommittee  on  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
Somalia. 

But  first  let  me  offer  congratulations  as  you  take  up  your  duties 
as  Chairman.  Your  committee,  historically,  has  played  a  vital  and 
constructive  role  in  U.S.  African  relations.  This  is  a  period  of  dra- 
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matic  change  in  Africa,  offering  both  new  opportunities  and  some 
daunting  challenges.  We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you, 
the  Members  and  your  staffs. 

Let  me  also  extend  the  regrets  of  Hank  Cohen  who  would  have 
liked  very  much  to  have  been  here  to  testify  today.  He  had  a  long 
standing  commitment  to  former  President  Carter  to  participate  in 
a  conference  on  conflict  resolution  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  2  months  ago  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen 
came  before  this  subcommittee  and  discussed  the  horrific  humani- 
tarian crisis  in  Somalia. 

At  that  time,  Ambassador  Cohen  explained  that  the  U.S. -led  uni- 
fied task  force — better  known  by  the  acronym  UNITAF  under  U.N. 
auspices — had  a  clearly  defined  and  doable  mission,  establishing  a 
secure  environment  for  the  delivery  of  food  and  other  humanitarian 
AID  in  Somalia.  Once  sufficient  order  was  established,  the  mission 
would  be  handed  over  to  an  expanded  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation. 

UNITAF  has  made  remarkable  progress  toward  achieving  that 
goal.  The  32,000  UNITAF  troops  presently  in  Somalia— of  which 
approximately  18,000  now  are  American — have  performed  with 
great  professionalism  and  devotion.  Their  discipline  has  minimized 
casualties  on  both  sides  and  won  the  admiration  and  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Somalis. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  our  assessment  of  the  current  security 
and  political  environment.  My  colleague  from  the  AID's  office  of 
Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  Jim  Kunder,  will  discuss  the  humani- 
tarian conditions  and  rehabilitation  efforts. 

UNITAF  forces  have  secured  nine  key  areas  in  southern  Somalia, 
including  airports  in  the  ports  of  Mogadishu  and  Kismayu.  Daily 
surface  convoys  deliver  supplies  to  relief  organizations  through 
these  key  points.  Relief  corridors  are  open,  and  regular  convoys  are 
sent  to  Baidoa,  which  is  being  used  as  a  staging  site  for  humani- 
tarian distribution  into  the  Somalia  interior. 

Death  rates  are  falling  dramatically.  In  Baidoa,  one  relief  agency 
estimates  the  death  rates  for  children  under  5  have  dropped  from 
50  to  15  per  10,000  per  day;  and  most  of  these  are  due  to  disease 
and  not  starvation.  More  needs  to  be  done,  however.  But  we  are 
seeing  a  dramatic  impact  of  our  intervention. 

Circumstances  have  dictated  that  UNITAF  forces  be  increasingly 
active  in  disarming  armed  Somalis  to  help  ensure  the  sustain- 
ability  of  a  secure  environment  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  UNITAF 
forces.  In  Mogadishu,  Kismayu,  Baidoa,  and  Bardera,  technicals 
and  heavy  weapons  have  been  moved  to  cantonment  areas  under 
UNITAF  supervision. 

The  so-called  green  line  in  Mogadishu  dividing  previously  war- 
ring factions  is  no  more.  An  agreement  of  factional  leaders,  Ali 
Mahdi  and  Aideed,  to  get  their  technicals  and  heavy  weapons  out 
of  Mogadishu,  and  dismantling  the  green  line  was  a  major  achieve- 
ment. 

Further,  in  Addis  Ababa  last  month,  leaders  of  15  Somalia  fac- 
tions agreed  to  a  cease-fire  and  to  turn  over  all  heavy  weaponry  to 
UNITAF  and  U.N.  troops.  The  accords  also  called  for  creation  of  a 
committee  of  representatives  of  Somali  factions  to  work  with  the 
U.N.  and  UNITAF. 


Somalia  factional  leaders  have  been  asked  to  inventory  their 
weapons  and  have  been  invited  by  U.N.  Special  Representative 
Ismat  Kittani  to  discuss  next  steps  in  disarmament  and  monitoring 
the  cease-fire.  We  view  this  as  a  promising  initiative  which  should 
further  bolster  the  security  environment. 

But  it  would  be  misleading  to  leave  the  impression  that  southern 
Somalia  is  now  a  safe  place.  Many  former  militiamen  and  gang 
members,  denied  the  opportunity  to  extort  from  relief  agencies  or 
steal  relief  shipments,  have  turned  to  preying  on  less  lucrative,  un- 
protected targets. 

To  counter  the  upsurge  in  common  crime  and  banditry  and  to  re- 
lieve UNITAF  troops  from  routine  security  duties,  priority  is  being 
given  to  the  establishment  of  Somali  police  forces.  The  United  Na- 
tions will  help  fund  auxiliary  interim  police  forces  in  Mogadishu 
and  other  population  centers.  These  units,  which  UNITAF  helped 
to  establish,  will  report  to  local  combined  committees  of  elders, 
community,  and  religious  leaders.  Local  police  began  operating  in 
Mogadishu  on  February  6. 

We  expect  that  interim  police  forces  will  be  followed  by  establish- 
ment of  trained  professional,  neutral,  regional,  or  national  police. 
International  police  experts  are  now  in  Somalia  developing  rec- 
ommendations for  the  U.N.  as  to  how  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished. This  is  difficult,  but  in  our  estimation,  a  central  task. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Somali  people  have  welcomed  UNITAF 
forces  not  only  because  UNITAF  brought  an  end  to  anarchy  and 
starvation  but  also  because  UNITAF  made  it  clear  it  came  in  peace 
to  help,  not  to  impose  a  settlement. 

We  have  supported  the  U.N.'s  previously  articulated  strategy  of 
building  political  reconciliation  from  the  grassroots  up.  We  have 
seen  broad,  if  somewhat  uneven,  progress  in  the  Somali  political 
situation.  The  improved  security  climate  and  reduced  threats  by 
warlords  have  encouraged  establishment  of  representative  local 
committees  of  Somalis  to  discuss  security  and  relief  issues  among 
themselves  and  with  UNITAF  and  U.N.  leaders,  U.S.  liaison  offi- 
cers, and  AID/OFDA  representatives.  While  the  process  of  rebuild- 
ing community  organizations  is  in  its  early  stages,  the  reemergence 
of  the  influence  of  elders,  religious  leaders,  intellectuals,  and  wom- 
en's groups  in  local  affairs  is  encouraging. 

Last  month's  U.N.  sponsored  Addis  Ababa  conference  of  factional 
leaders  was  a  significant  first  step  in  the  dialogue  of  old-time  en- 
emies. A  successful  followup  on  implementing  the  cease-fire  and 
disarmament  accords  will  be  crucial. 

Progress  on  the  security  and  political  fronts  are  closely  inter- 
related. UNITAF  and  UNOSOM  are  working  together  to  maintain 
the  momentum  in  implementing  the  cease-fire  and  disarmament 
accords.  We  are  continuing  to  give  full  backing  to  the  U.N.'s  politi- 
cal reconciliation  efforts.  But  we  should  not  expect  quick  results. 
Lasting  reconciliation  will  require  further  control  of  arms  and 
broad  participation  of  the  Somali  people — local  and  regional  in- 
volvement— not  just  a  deal  at  the  top  at  the  national  level.  This 
process  will  take  time. 

Regarding  the  transition  from  UNITAF  to  UNOSOM,  we  antici- 
pate a  smooth,  phased  transition  from  UNITAF  to  UNOSOM.  In 
fact,  parts  of  the  transition  have  already  occurred.  Some  U.S.  forces 


have  returned  home,  replaced  by  non-American  UNITAF  troops, 
some  of  whom  will  become  part  of  UNOSOM  II.  We  share  the  view 
that,  without  improved  security,  the  political  process  cannot  pros- 
per. 

U.S.  military  planners  are  working  on  their  U.N.  counterpart's 
transition.  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  has  assured  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Boutros-Ghali  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
aid  UNOSOM  with  logistics  and  other  support  as  well  as  with  a 
quick  reaction  force,  if  necessary.  The  United  States  will  also  pro- 
vide an  officer  to  be  the  deputy  commander  of  UNOSOM  II. 

Neither  the  exact  number  of  American  personnel  nor  the  total 
number  of  UNOSOM  forces  has  been  decided  at  this  point.  Those 
decisions  must  await  issuance  of  the  Secretary  General's  report, 
the  subsequent  Security  Council  resolution  authorizing  formation 
of  UNOSOM  II,  and  finally,  discussions  among  UNOSOM  II  par- 
ticipants, the  U.N.  and  contributing  countries'  military  experts. 
However,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  vast  majority  of  UNOSOM  II 
forces  will  not  be  American. 

The  U.N.  Secretary  General  is  expected  to  present  his  latest  re- 
port on  Somalia  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  this  week  opening  the 
way  for  prompt  Security  Council  debate  on  a  new  resolution.  We 
anticipate  that  the  report  will  reflect  the  close  consultations  in  New 
York  and  Somalia  between  the  U.N.,  the  United  States,  and  the 
UNITAF  coalition.  From  our  consultations,  we  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary General's  report  will  coincide  with  much  that  is  in  our  own 
general  approach — most  importantly,  that  the  new  UNOSOM 
should  have  sufficient  size,  capabilities,  and  rules  of  engagement  to 
enable  it  to  enforce  the  peace  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  char- 
ter throughout  all  of  Somalia. 

We  share  the  view  that  without  improved  security  the  political 
process  cannot  prosper.  We  also  agree  that  the  new  mandate  must 
include  prevention  of  the  resumption  of  violence,  control  of  heavy 
weapons,  maintenance  of  the  cease-fire,  and  the  building  of  a  new 
professional  police  force  to  ensure  that  the  U.N.'s  efforts  to  promote 
political  reconciliation  and  rehabilitation  can  progress. 

While  the  elements  of  UNOSOM's  new  mandate  are  important, 
equally  important  is  international  support  for  UNOSOM.  The  ear- 
lier U.N.  operation  in  Somalia  has  been  criticized;  but  in  a  real 
sense,  the  success  of  UNOSOM's  future  operations  depends  on 
widespread  international  support. 

We  have  assured  the  Secretary  General  of  our  military  backing 
for  UNOSOM's  peace  enforcement  operations.  We  are  heartened  by 
the  offers  of  many  UNITAF  troop  contingents  to  remain  in  Somalia 
under  UNOSOM,  as  well  as  the  offers  of  other  countries  to  send 
troops  to  be  part  of  UNOSOM.  We  are  confident  that  the  U.N.  will 
field  a  force  that  will  accomplish  its  mission. 

Additionally,  we  have  told  the  U.N.  we  are  willing  to  assist  on 
the  civilian  side  with  some  staff,  if  needed,  to  contribute  to 
progress  on  the  rehabilitation  and  reconciliation  fronts.  We  also  are 
urging  our  friends  to  help. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  self  congratulation.  The  starving  and  the 
suffering  continue  in  areas  of  Somalia.  But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  highlight  the  superb  cooperative  work  of  General  Johnston 
and  Ambassador  Oakley.  They,  and  the  men  and  women  who  work 


with  them,  have  made  an  incredibly  difficult  job  look  deceptively 
easy. 

Here  I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  the  essential  contributions 
of  our  coalition  partners.  International  cooperation  has  worked 
under  harsh  conditions  and  in  an  unprecedented  state  of  anarchy. 

We  are  moving  to  a  new  phase  of  our  efforts  in  Somalia,  from 
UNITAF  to  UNOSOM;  from  the  job  of  reestablishing  a  secure  envi- 
ronment to  get  relief  to  the  most  needy,  to  the  challenge  of  consoli- 
dating security  gains  and  promoting  political  reconciliation  and  re- 
habilitation. 

While  progress  has  been  swift  under  UNITAF,  patience  and  en- 
durance will  now  be  needed  because  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  re- 
storing trust  and  rebuilding  a  civil  society. 

Television  images  of  starving  Somalis,  which  moved  the  Amer- 
ican conscience  last  fall,  are  now  replaced  by  those  of  suffering  peo- 
ples elsewhere.  The  Somalis  are  a  resilient  people.  They  are  return- 
ing to  their  villages  and  are  planting  crops.  Markets  are  coming 
alive.  Children  are  leaving  feeding  kitchens,  some  to  return  to 
school. 

But  this  picture  of  normalcy  is  deceptive.  A  tremendous  amount 
needs  to  be  done  before  Somalia  is  a  normal  society.  The  essential 
work  of  UNOSOM  may  well  take  place  without  great  public  pres- 
sure for  international  involvement.  But  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  forfeiting  the  gains  of  Operation  Restore  Hope,  continued  Amer- 
ican and  allied  assistance  will  be  essential.  This  administration  is 
committed  to  such  a  course  and  looks  forward  to  Congress'  contin- 
ued cooperation  and  support. 

In  this  spirit,  we  welcome  congressional  support,  as  expressed  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  for  the  efforts  we  have  been  making  in 
creating  a  secure  environment  for  provision  of  humanitarian  relief 
alleviating  the  massive  suffering  of  the  Somali  people.  The  dual  ca- 
tastrophes of  famine  and  merciless  civil  strife  have  been  devastat- 
ing to  Somalia.  Although  the  administration  does  not  believe  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization  for  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  So- 
malia is  necessary,  we  are  immensely  gratified  that  the  Hill  and 
the  administration  have  cooperated  so  well  in  delivering  an  appro- 
priate and  urgent  response. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Houdek  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Houdek. 

And  with  the  permission  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
will  go  to  the  next  witness. 

But  first  I  neglected  to  ask  Mr.  Diaz-Balart  if  he  wanted  to  make 
an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wanted  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  being  on  this  subcommittee  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  great  work  that  we  will  be  doing. 

And  thank  you  for  not  only  convening  this  meeting  but  for  hav- 
ing expressed,  clearly,  a  vision  for  what  this  subcommittee  needs 
to  De  doing  and  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  veir  much. 

Mr.  Payne,  opening  statement/ 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 


I  will  ask  that  my  statement  be  included  in  the  record.  I  won't 
take  time  to  give  it  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  first  of  all  con- 
gratulate you  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Africa,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  think  that  you  will  do  an  excellent  job 
because  of  your  interest  and  knowledge  in  foreign  affairs.  And  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  keep 
this  Subcommittee  on  Africa  so  that  focus  on  so  many  of  the  very 
difficult  problems  around  the  world  will  be  able  to  remain  in  focus. 

And  once  again,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your  as- 
sumption of  the  Chair.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Payne  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Payne. 

First,  to  identify  Mr.  Houdek,  for  those  in  the  audience  that  did 
not  know  his  portfolio,  he  is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Bu- 
reau of  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Kunder  is  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  As- 
sistance, Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Kunder. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  KUNDER,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN DISASTER  ASSISTANCE,  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Kunder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  prepared  statement  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  and  summarize  my  remarks  and  opening  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kunder  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Kunder.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  let  me  add  our  congratulations  to  you  as 
you  assume  the  duties  of  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee 
today  on  the  subject  of  the  humanitarian  operation  in  Somalia. 

As  long  as  Americans  hear  the  name  "Somalia,"  they  will  remem- 
ber the  horrific  crisis  that  killed  hundreds  of  thousands  and  that 
will  scar  that  nation  for  decades.  They  will  also  remember  the  his- 
tory-making, U.S. -led,  humanitarian  intervention  in  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  joined  thousands  of  relief  workers,  foreign  and 
Somali,  to  help  victims  of  the  crisis. 

I  visited  Somalia  twice  last  year  and  joined  Ambassador  Oakley 
in  Mogadishu  before  our  troops  arrived  and,  therefore,  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  personally  the  evolution  of  our  Somalia 
humanitarian  policy  over  the  last  year — which  I  might  add.  Ambas- 
sador Houdek  took  a  major  hand  as  chairman  of  our  interagency 
working  group  in  bringing  it  together. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  U.S. -led.  United  Nations  coali- 
tion forces  have  had  a  major  impact  on  the  international  relief  com- 
munity's ability  to  reach  the  most  vulnerable  populations  in  Soma- 
lia. While  random  violence  continues,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
UNITAF  troops  have  dramatically  improved  the  security  climate 
for  relief  operations  and  that  more  relief  supplies  are  getting  to 
those  in  need. 


Since  the  arrival  of  coalition  forces,  at  least  13  relief  ships,  carry- 
ing over  40,000  metric  tons  of  relief  foods,  medicines,  seeds,  tools, 
and  other  humanitarian  supplies  have  berthed  at  Mogadishu  port. 
This  is  a  dramatic  improvement  over  pre-UNITAF  conditions  when 
only  one  or  two  ships  docked  each  month. 

I  spent  time  at  the  port  during  my  visits  to  Mogadishu  and  can 
attest  to  the  chaos  and  corruption  that  previously  existed  at  the 
port,  including  armed  thugs  forcing  extortion  payments  from  relief 
agencies  before  relief  ships  were  able  to  dock  and  off  load. 

Since  the  military  takeover  of  port  operations,  extortion  pay- 
ments have  stopped  and  the  port  now  runs  efficiently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  written  statement  goes  into  considerable  de- 
tail on  the  improvement  of  relief  operations  throughout  Somalia, 
including  the  rapid  decline  in  mortality  rates  in  most  locations,  the 
standard  by  which  a  relief  operation  should  be  judged. 

I  would  be  misleading  the  subcommittee  if  I  did  not  also  report 
that  very  significant  problems  still  remain.  Despite  increased  food 
deliveries,  large  numbers  of  people  continue  to  die  from  measles 
and  waterbome  diseases  that  are  complicated  by  malnutrition. 

Statistics  gathered  in  Bardera,  for  example,  indicate  that  in  De- 
cember, an  estimated  132  people  died  each  day,  most  of  them  chil- 
dren living  in  camps  for  the  displaced.  Measles  and  diarrhea  were 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  those  deaths. 

To  address  these  problems,  relief  organizations  are  moving  be- 
yond food  delivery  to  implement  projects  designed  to  provide  clean 
water  to  vulnerable  populations.  A  massive  measles  vaccination 
campaign  is  also  being  implemented. 

In  Bardera,  about  3,000  children  have  been  vaccinated  against 
measles,  but  coverage  will  need  to  expand  to  serve  all  vulnerable 
populations. 

The  issue  of  security  for  expanded  humanitarian  efforts  must 
also  be  addressed.  As  access  to  areas  in  the  center  and  south  of  So- 
malia has  improved  due  to  deployment  of  U.N.  forces,  bandits  and 
the  so-called  technicals — the  armed  vehicles  favored  by  factional 
forces — have  fled  to  safer  areas  like  the  Kenya/Somalia  border. 

Even  in  the  already  secured  humanitarian  zones,  relief  workers 
continue  to  face  threats  and  violence  from  armed  thugs  who  are  no 
longer  able  to  loot  relief  convoys.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
assassination  of  an  ICRC — International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross — delegate  in  Bardera  and  the  murder  of  UNICEF  employees 
in  Kismayu  and  Mogadishu,  the  latest  murder  just  last  week. 

As  the  U.N.  begins  to  structure  badly  needea  wage  guidelines  for 
Somalis  employed  by  the  relief  agencies  to  bring  these  wages  back 
to  reasonable  levels,  it  is  likely  that  the  individual  security  risk 
will  increase  for  some  of  the  relief  workers.  Relief  workers  need  to 
be  guaranteed  security,  both  in  the  areas  in  which  they  currently 
operate  and  in  areas  currently  inaccessible,  before  bringing  in  addi- 
tional staff  to  allow  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  to  expand. 

Clearly  the  emphasis  now  within  the  relief  community  is  on  the 
transition  from  pure  relief  to  a  rehabilitation  phase  of  humani- 
tarian operations  in  Somalia.  We  must  move  beyond  feeding  camps 
to  helping  Somalis  rebuild  their  capacity  to  feed  themselves. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  relief  activities  will  con- 
tinue to  De  the  principal  focus  as  many  Somalis  will  continue  to  re- 
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quire  direct  support.  But  planning  and  implementation  are  under- 
way for  the  next  phase  of  the  operation,  including  a  rehabilitation 
plan  prepared  by  AID's  regional  office  in  Nairobi  and  a  U.N.  appeal 
document  expected  to  be  released  in  March. 

A  very  significant  element  of  this  rehabilitation  phase  must  be 
greater  participation  by  Somali  citizens  and  Somalia's  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  country.  The  U.S. 
Government  plans  to  maintain  a  leadership  role  in  the  provision  of 
aid  to  Somalia  this  year.  U.S.  emergency  assistance,  since  early 
1991,  totals  over  $250  million,  not  including  DOD  funds  in  support 
of  Operations  Restore  Hope  and  Provide  Relief — the  air  lift. 

AID  estimates  expenditures  of  at  least  $50  million  this  year  in 
relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  inside  the  country.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  almost  $103  million  in  food  aid  that  is  planned  as  well  as 
significant  U.S.  Government  contributions  for  refugee  assistance 
for  Somali  refugees  in  neighboring  countries. 

As  we  move  from  relief  to  rehabilitation  efforts — and,  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  development  efforts — coordination  on  the  ground  will  be- 
come increasingly  critical. 

Ambassador  Houdek  has  outlined  in  his  statement  the  need  for 
a  coordinated  hand  off  to  follow  on  U.N.  military  forces.  It  is  equal- 
ly critical  that  United  Nations  organizations,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  U.N.'s  Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs,  provide  leader- 
ship and  coordination  on  the  civilian  side  during  the  rehabilitation 
of  Somali  society. 

I  would  like  to  address,  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  question  ad- 
dressed to  the  witnesses  on  the  broad  implications  of  Operation  Re- 
store Hope.  From  a  humanitarian  perspective,  there  are  two  broad 
implications. 

First,  Operation  Restore  Hope  has  advanced  significantly  the 
ability  to  coordinate  between  U.S.  military  forces  and  humani- 
tarian organizations  in  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies. 

Having  had  the  privilege  to  help  organize  the  first  Marine-guard- 
ed relief  convoy  and  to  work  at  the  civilian — military  humanitarian 
operations  center  in  Mogadishu,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
the  rapid  advancement  in  policy  and  procedures  for  civilian-mili- 
tary cooperation. 

Military  and  civilian  professionals  worked  quickly  to  learn  each 
other's  language  and  establish  coordinating  mechanisms  to  reach 
those  thousands  in  need. 

Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  AID  are  planning  follow-on 
reviews  of  this  operation  to  ensure  that  the  lessons  learned  will 
spur  rapid  coordination  when  joint  operations  are  needed  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  second  broad  implication  of  the  Somalia  operation  is  that  we 
have  advanced  our  thinking  on  the  concept  of  humanitarian  inter- 
vention. Operation  Restore  Hope,  because  of  its  ground-breaking 
nature — that  is,  major  international  powers  with  no  geopolitical  ob- 
jectives committing  significant  military  forces  purely  to  help  those 
most  in  need — has  stimulated  thinking  in  the  relief  community  and 
debate  among  policymakers  on  the  application  of  this  moael  in 
other  crisis  environments. 

Virtually  every  disaster  situation,  I  would  argue,  has  unique 
characteristics  that  argue  against  a  formula  approach.  Nonetheless, 


Operation  Restore  Hope  has  provided  valuable  insights  into  factors 
that  should  guide  policymakers  in  those  rare  instances  when  mili- 
tary intervention  to  save  lives  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  this  subcommittee's  con- 
tinued interest  in  Somalia  and  this  opportunity  to  report  on  recent 
humanitarian  developments  there. 

Much  has  been  accomplished;  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
We  look  forward  to  continuing  the  solid  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  administration  that  nas  characterized 
our  Grovernment's  response  to  this  crisis. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kunder. 

When  were  you  last  in  Somalia? 

Mr.  Kunder.  I  came  back  in  early  January. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Houdek,  I  have  a  series  of  questions  dealing 
with  the  United  Nations  and  the  meetings  in  Addis  Ababa. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  the  peace  talks  there,  if  you  could 
tell  us? 

Mr.  Houdek.  Sure.  There  was  a  session  in  early  January  that 
lasted  about  10  days.  Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali  and  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  nis  staff  were  there  for  the  opening  of  the  talks. 

Then,  like  so  many  Somalia  talks,  they  became  extended;  and 
while  the  Secretary  General  departed,  the  deliberations  continued 
with  the  assistance  of  several  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  primarily  Ethiopian  and  Eritrean  personalities. 

There  are  talks  going  on  in  Somalia  itself  right  now  regarding 
the  fulfillment  of  some  of  the  agreements  that  were  arrived  at  in 
Addis  Ababa  specifically  having  to  do  with  disarmament. 

It  is  the  expectation  that  formal  talks  will  be  renewed  in  mid- 
March,  in  Addis  Ababa  that  would  gather  together  the  major  politi- 
cal groupings  and  factions.  It  is  the  current  intention  of  the  United 
Nations  system  to  have  that  meeting  preceded  by  a  humanitarian 
conference.  And  I  think  that  there  would  be  some  overlap  poten- 
tially between  those  two  meetings. 

Mr.  Johnston.  What  are  we,  the  United  States  doing,  to  imple- 
ment them? 

Mr.  Houdek.  Well,  the  United  Nations  has  the  lead  on  the  politi- 
cal process.  We  are  encouraging  the  various  participants,  whether 
they  be  internal  Somalia  parties  or  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Horn  of  Africa — who  I  would  say  have  played  the  leading  role 
to  date  and  have  been  very  successful,  I  think,  in  getting  the  proc- 
ess launched  and  in  nurturing  and  keeping  the  process  going. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  would  like  to  see  in 
other  areas  of  Africa  where  regional  countries  that  are  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  hostilities,  by  the  disruption,  stand  up  and 
take  a  responsible  role  in  trying  to  bring  the  parties  together. 
Quite  frankly,  I  think  the  regional  countries,  like  Ethiopia  or  Eri- 
trea, Kenya,  in  many  ways  have  more  profound  insights  and 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  your  opening  statement,  you  stated  that  you 
supported  the  Senate  Resolution  45. 

Mr.  Houdek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  letter 
from  Robert  Bradking  to  the  chairman  dated  today? 
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Mr.  HOUDEK.  Yes.  Someone  just  provided  me  a  copy,  sir. 
Mr.  Johnston.  You  were  not  privy  to  that  letter  until- 


Mr.  HouDEK.  I  did  not  see  the  final  text  until  I  got  up  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  not  entrap  you  on  some  of  the  things  that 
he  said. 

Mr.  HoUDEK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  you  do  support  congressional  support  for 
Operation 

Mr.  HoUDEK.  Definitely.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  believe  that  this  resolution  is  necessary 
under  the  War  Powers  Act? 

Mr.  HoUDEK.  The  lawyers  tell  me  that  they  don't — their  interpre- 
tation is  that  it  is  not  necessary,  but  we  warmly  welcome  the  ex- 
pression of  support. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  want  the  House  of  Representatives  now 
to  pass  a  resolution  in  light  of  the  expectation  that  a  new  Security 
Council  resolution  on  Somalia  will  be  forthcoming  next  week? 

Mr.  HouDEK.  I  think  we  should  wait  until  we  see  what  is  forth- 
coming from  the  Security  Council  so  that  whatever  action  that  you 
would  take  would  reflect  what  has  been  passed  by  the  Security 
Council. 

We  would  be  most  pleased  to  consult  with  you  about  the  resolu- 
tion once  the  Security  Council  action  does  take  place. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Ok.  I  will  come  back  later.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  heard  accounts — and 
I  don't  know  if  either  one  of  you  mentioned  it — that  there  is  a  time- 
table now  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  the  troops,  the 
UNITAF  troops. 

What  is  the  timetable  for  that?  What  has  been  suggested? 

Mr.  HouDEK.  I  cannot  respond  with  precision  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  a  subject  of  consultation  with  the  United  Nations  right  now. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  that  General  Johnston  expressed  in  an 
interview  just  the  other  day  in  Mogadishu  that  he  was  hoping  that 
this  process  could  be  fundamentally  concluded  by  the  end  of  March 
or  by  April  1. 

We  are  coming  into  a  key  period.  The  Secretary  General,  I  think, 
returns  from  his  trip  to  Japan  tomorrow.  He  will  render  his  report 
to  the  Security  Council  on  Somalia  shortly  thereafter — I  would  as- 
sume within  24  hours  or  so  of  his  return.  That  will  then  trigger  the 
mechanism  for  launching  the  consultation  debate  on,  and,  hope- 
fully, passage  of  a  resolution  within  a  matter  of  days  thereafter. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  Security  Council  resolution  in  hand 
to  be  able  to  effect  the  transition.  I  think  a  number  of  countries 
who  are  participating  in  UNITAF  and  are  strongly  considering  fa- 
vorable participation  in  UNOSOM  want  to  see  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution. So  the  precise  timing  of  the  transition  process  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution  and  its  contents. 

But  to  give  you  my  best  estimate — I  think  we  should  probably  be 
able  to  conclude  a  smooth  transition  from  UNITAF  to  UNOSOM  II 
by  the  end  of  the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  Payne.  Initially  when  the  intervention  began,  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion,  it  seemed,  between  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali, 
who  felt  that  disarming  should  have  been  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  the  mission.  Restore  Hope.  And  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
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disagreement.  And  initially  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact — ^vir- 
tually no  disarming  done,  which  I  thought  was  a  mistake.  I  person- 
ally supported  Boutros-Ghali's  notion  that  since  you  have  made  a 
choice  to  send  in  20  or  25,000  Marines,  that  they  are  certainly  best 
equipped  to  disarm,  because  the  problem  is,  the  arms  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  lot  of  people. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  disarming  of  the  technicals— which 
really  created  the  problem — and  what  is  the  situation  with  the 
arms  of  the  three  major  warlords  who  agreed  to  take  the  heavy 
equipment  out  of  Mogadishu  maybe  several  months  ago?  What  is 
the  status  of  that  hardware? 

Mr.  HouDEK.  OK.  Well,  one,  a  great  deal  of  disarming  is  now 
taking  place.  I  think  that  when  Mr.  Cohen  was  up  here  in  Decem- 
ber, he  explained  that  even  then  a  good  amount  was  taking  place. 

I  think  the  perceived  differences  between  the  United  Nations  and 
ourselves  in  many  ways  revolved  around  semantics. 

Our  forces'  first  objective  was  to  create  the  secure  environment 
for  the  delivery  of  food.  And  that  they  went  about  with  most  haste. 
And  then  they  could  move  into  the  business  of  collecting  arms.  And 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Somalia  par- 
ties. 

This  is  something  I  want  to  emphasize.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
real  great  successes  that  Bob  Oakley  was  able  to  push  arms  control 
in  this  situation.  You  don't  want  to  go  into  a  relatively  hostile  envi- 
ronment saying  "I  am  coming  to  disarm  you;  and  I  am  going  to  sort 
of  knock  down  your  door,  walk  in  and  take  your  guns  away."  I 
heard  one  person  say  there  are  three  things  that  can  be  very  dear 
to  a  Somalis  heart.  They  are  his  wife,  his  family,  and  his  gun. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  what  order  is  that? 

Mr.  HouDEK.  Well,  I  leave  that  to  a  Somali  expert  to  determine. 
But  I  think  they  are  all  very,  very,  very  close. 

What  Ambassador  Oakley  and  General  Johnston  achieved  in 
some  of  those  first  meetings  of  bringing  these  people  together — was 
to  solicit  their  cooperation  in  identifying  arms  and  gaining  their 
agreement  to  turn  in  particularly  the  heavy  equipment  and  the 
"technicals."  And  this  has  been  very,  very  successful  to  date,  par- 
ticularly in  the  major  urban  centers  of  Mogadishu,  Kismayu, 
Baidoa.  And  this  equipment  is  now  being  contained;  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  U.N.  forces  out  there.  Technicals  are  fair  game  for 
being  stopped  and  apprehended  and  taken  out  of  commission,  since 
the  parties  have  agreed  that  all  these  kinds  of  arms  should  be  off 
the  streets. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  shooting  from  technicals  but 
not  a  great  deal.  It  has  not  been  necessary.  I  mean,  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  feel  very  strongly  about  the  necessity  that 
UNOSOM  II — much  like  UNITAF,  be  a  large  well-equipped  force, 
with  robust  rules  of  engagement.  When  you  have  a  strong  force,  it 
provides  a  great  deal  of  deterrence  which  allows  you  the — I  will  call 
it  "the  privilege"  of  not  having  to  use  it. 

And  in  that  sense,  I  think  that  we  are  moving  very,  very  well 
right  now  in  terms  of  the  transition;  our  conception  of  what 
UNOSOM  II  should  be  is  fairly  well  accepted  by  the  coalition  part- 
ners and  our  friends  up  at  the  United  Nations. 
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Additionally,  we  are  developing  an  incentive  program  which  in- 
volves carrving  out  certain  civic  action  projects  in  exchange  for  a 
turnover  oi  weapons.  We  are  trying  to  make  this  a  positive  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  imagine  my  time  is  up,  but  the  only  reason  I  raise 
that  is  because,  as  you  know,  when  I  was  in  Baidoa  before  the  U.S. 
troops  went  in  and  was  in  Somalia  in  general,  the  large  numbers 
of  weapons — probably  the  most  armed  country  per  person  or  at 
least  per  capita,  looking  at  Namibia  when — and  I  am  looking  at 
final  reconciliation  and  elections  and  a  government  being  installed 
by  the  people,  when  we  look  at  Namibia,  in  Namibia,  the  weapons 
were  gone.  There  were  virtually  no  weapons  when  the  election  hap- 
pened. 

In  Angola  recently  we  saw  elections  with  weapons  still  all 
around,  and  we  have  seen  what  happened.  A  group  that  lost  didn't 
like  the  results,  so  they  resumed  fighting. 

And  so  my  whole  point  is  just  that  it  is  so  key  that  weapons,  as 
many  as  possible,  be  eliminated  from  the  society.  Whether  it  is  el- 
ders or  women's  groups,  the  police,  or  all  of  the  other  Somali  insti- 
tutions that  we  may  try  to  reinstitute,  if  the  weapons  are  just  re- 
gained from  hiding  places  or  other  places,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
problem. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Payne. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  would  any  other  member  like  to  make 
an  opening  statement  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Burton,  the  Ranking  Member. 

Mr.  Burton.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  apologize  for 
being  tardy.  We  had  some  action  on  the  floor  that  required  my  at- 
tendance. 

But  let  me  just  say  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
you.  I  think  we  will  have  a  very  cooperative  effort  in  solving  what- 
ever problems  we  can  in  Africa.  And  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Mr.  Houdek  and  Mr.  Kunder  at  the  State  Department. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  it,  and  I  hope  that  our  relationship  is 
even  stronger  than  my  last  two  chairmen. 

And  I  am  also  looking  forward  to  working  very  closely  with  my 
colleague.  He  was  very  active  on  the  African  issues  2  years  ago  and 
4  years  ago,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  spending  some  more  time 
working  with  him  again. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Yes,  Ed  Royce  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  looking  forward  to  serving  with  you  on  this 
committee.  And  I  think  there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  And  I  ap- 
preciate the  appointment  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  join  to  say  to  you  how  very 
grateful  I  am  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  on  this  particular  sub- 
committee of  which  I,  along  with  others  in  Congress,  fought  to 
make  sure  that  we  would  have  this  opportunity  for  you  to  be  our 
chairperson. 

And  I  only  suggest  that  I  am  hopeful  that  since  our  districts  abut 
each  other,  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  a  Florida  flavor  to  Africa. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Edwards,  any  opening  remark? 
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And  then  I  will  get  back  to  you  for  questions. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  just  have  one  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edwards.  First,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  on  this  sub- 
committee. It  is  a  very  important  subcommittee  with  great  staff 
and  a  great  chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Members. 

Mr.  Secretary,  eventually  the  resolution  of  this  problem  in  Soma- 
lia is  going  to  be  for  them  to  run  Somalis  own  country.  Now,  how 
are  we  doing  there?  What  kind  of  infrastructure  has  been  put  in 
place  or  is  evolving? 

Mr.  HoUDEK.  Let  me  say  that  what  Operation  Restore  Hope  will 
be  doing  is  probably,  at  best,  providing  a  window  of  opportunity  for 
the  Somalis  to  recreate  a  civil  society.  We  cannot  do  it  for  them. 
We  can  assist  the  process,  and  we  can  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
effort  of  some  of  the  rebuilding  of  infrastructure.  But  the  require- 
ments are  enormous,  and  the  United  States  alone  cannot  take  that 
on. 

As  you  gentlemen  well  know,  resources  are  limited  and  there  are 
a  multiplicity  of  demands.  We  have  recently  had  a  special  AID 
team  in  Somalia  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  terms  of  immediate  as- 
sistance, particularly  in  the  area  of  helping  to  provide  job  creation. 
This  is  a  profound  problem  in  Somali  society.  Up  until  the  UNITAF 
intervention,  the  only  economy  in  Somalia  was  with  relief  agencies. 
Either  you  worked  for  them  or  you  preyed  upon  them. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  turned  our  back  on  that  cycle.  But  now  we 
have  to  help  create  some  positive  things.  And  I  will  use  as  exam- 
ples— and  these  are  not  necessarily  ones  that  we,  the  United 
States,  would  be  undertaking — ^but  we  are  involved  in — monetiza- 
tion  program.  The  modernization  is,  one,  to  get  food  in;  two,  to  help 
create  markets  within  that  society  so  the  markets  begin  to  handle 
distribution  of  food  and  also  create  economic  activity. 

As  a  result  of  food  monetization,  we  will  create  Somali  shillings, 
which  in  turn  can  be  reinvested  in  development  activities. 

I  will  pick  one  of  my  favorite  examples.  We  can  provide  some  in- 
come for  youth,  for  example,  in  digging  out  the  irrigation  canals, 
in  the  more  productive  agricultural  parts  of  the  country.  This 
would  help  get  food  production  back  up  again.  That  is  an  example 
of  one  kind  of  activity. 

I  think  to  the  larger  questions  of  rebuilding  infrastructure — and 
this  is  really  the  big  dollar  disaster  of  Somalia  in  terms  of  what 
they  have  done  to  roads,  power  systems  and  the  like,  will  greatly 
involve  the  major  international  financial  institutions  like  the  World 
Bank,  There  is  a  willingness 

Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Houdek,  excuse  me  just  1  second. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Edwards.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Your  question  was  dealing  with  the  governmental 
information,  was  it  not?  Could  you  address  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Houdek.  I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry  to  go  off.  In  terms  of  the 
government  infrastructure,  that  is  going  to  take  some  time. 

In  the — particularly  in  the  political  sense — I  think  that  they — the 
U.N.  will  be  able  to  assist  in  things  like  setting  up  a  police  force. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  fundamental  things  that 
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will  be  required  in  terms  of  Somalis  being  able  to  enforce  a  modi- 
cum of  law  and  order  within  that  society. 

Eventually  I  think  the  U.N.  agencies  will  get  an  educational  sys- 
tem going  again,  and  provide  for  basic  services  like  maintenance  of 
roads. 

On  the  political  side,  it  is  hard  to  project  how  long  the  process 
will  take.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  successful  way 
the  process  will  come  about  is  building  from  the  grassroots  up. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  animosity  and  rivalry  within  the  Somali 
society.  It  broke  down  into  chaos.  You  had  rivalries  I  would  de- 
scribe as  Hatfields  and  McCoys — kissing  cousins  from  the  same 
holler. 

We  have  to  start  rebuilding  trust  from  a  local  level  and  build  it 
up  from  one  locality  to  another.  I  think  that  can  be  done. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Somali  society  of  people  gathering  to- 
gether under  the  tree  and  talking  through  their  problems,  and  then 
relating  to  a  larger  entity.  As  long  as  that  process  is  taking  place 
within  a  condition  of  peace,  I  frankly  don't  care  if  it  takes  1,  2  or 
3  years,  as  long  as  I  see  a  positive  movement  in  that  line  of  politi- 
cal reconciliation. 

One  could  make  the  argument  that  the  longer  it  takes,  the  more 
well-founded  and  enduring  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to  report  that  I  had  hoped  to  have 
an  organization  meeting  with  members  of  the  committee,  but  the 
chairman  asked  that  we  have  this  meeting  here  today.  I  will  try 
to  start  all  meetings  on  time,  which  I  find  to  be  unusual  here  in 
Washington. 

Speaking  of  that,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  witnesses  that  we  have  another  panel.  If  you  could 
be  succinct  in  your  answers,  please.  The  procedure  will  be  that  we 
call  on  those  that  come  in  at  the  time  they  come  in  in  that  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ranking  Member,  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  will  ask  five  questions  at  once. 

First  of  all,  regarding  you  saying  you  don't  mind  if  it  takes  1,  2, 
3  or  4  years,  I  would  say  that  if  we  have  the  luxury  of  time  arid 
money,  I  think  that  is  great,  but  I  hope  that  the  State  Department 
and  our  Grovernment  working  with  the  United  Nations  tries  to 
come  to  a  positive  conclusion  of  the  Somali  crisis  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  realize  you  can't  rush  some  of  these  things,  but  we  have  severe 
fiscal  constraints  and  one  of  the  things  people  want  to  cut  is  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  foreign  aid.  So  to  keep  our  constituents 
happy,  America  happy  and  also  solve  the  problem,  we  hope  that  we 
move  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  know  you  will  do  that. 

I  am  concerned  about  Africa,  among  others.  We  have  55  coun- 
tries that  we  are  really  concerned  about  over  there.  Right  now  the 
Sudan  is  facing  a  severe  crisis.  Many  people  are  dying.  Starvation 
is  a  growing  concern  as  well  as  military  control  of  tne  country. 

Somalia,  you  have  addressed  the  problems  there.  Mr.  Kunder,  in 
Liberia  we  had  a  material  problem  there  not  long  ago.  Although  it 
is  off  the  front  pages  of  the  paper,  there  are  still  severe  problems 
in  Liberia.  Over  a  thousand  civilians,  innocent  people,  were  killed 
in  Zaire  recently  because  of  the  terrible  inflationary  problems 
caused  by  President  Mobutu. 
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Today's  dollars  won't  buy  anything  and  the  troops  won't  take  the 
money,  so  they  are  on  rampages  breaking  into  shops  and  taking 
what  they  want  and  in  the  process  killing  a  lot  of  people. 

Finally,  Eritrea  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  on  the  African  con- 
tinent. They  have  needed  assistance  from  us  and  because  they  are 
a  bright  spot,  they  have  been  kind  of  ignored.  Are  we  considering 
giving  any  help  to  the  Eritrean  people — because  they  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

Can  you  answer  all  that  in  about  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HOUDEK.  No.  On  Somalia,  you  are  right  about  the  luxury  of 
time  and  the  costs.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  political  proc- 
ess of  a  longer  duration  necessarily  implies  that  we  have  to  main- 
tain a  UNOSOM  II  or  U.S.  presence  there  for  that  long  time. 

With  regard  to  the  Sudan,  you  are  right.  This  is  probably  the 
major  unpublicized  humanitarian  crisis.  It  is  beginning  to  receive 
more  attention. 

Congressman  Wolf  is  just  back  from  a  trip  there.  We  are  looking 
hard  now.  Jim  Kunder  had  a  press  conference  the  other  day  re- 
garding how  best  we  can  help.  One  of  the  key  things  we  are  trying 
to  do  right  now  is  get  good  data,  because  southern  Sudan  it  is  so 
isolated. 

A  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  team  is  going  in  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  so  we  can  form  a  response. 

With  regard  to  Liberia,  I  am  not  expert  enough  to  respond.  You 
are  right.  There  is  a  major  problem  there.  The  one  area  that  I 
know  enough  to  say  that  I  take  heart  in  the  regional  response  of 
the  West  African  Economic  Community.  That  is  working. 

I  think  the  Nigerians  and  other  West  African  countries  involved 
there  deserve  a  lot  of  credit. 

With  regard  to  Zaire,  you  are  right — the  local  economy  is  not 
crazy  about  accepting  5  million  Zaire  notes.  It  is  a  collector's  item 
and  not  much  more  than  that.  We  have  been  just  consulting  in  re- 
cent days  with  our  French  and  Belgian  colleagues  on  how  we,  in 
concert  together,  can  bring  greater  pressure  on  President  Mobutu 
to  participate  in  the  transitional  process. 

Mr.  Burton.  Congressman  Don  Payne  and  I  and  others  authored 
letters.  I  was  a  supporter  of  Mobutu.  He  is  the  problem  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  Government  along  with  the  other  govern- 
ments needs  to  get  that  guy  out  of  there.  The  only  way  they  are 
going  to  get  stability  there,  it  appears  to  me,  is  for  him  to  take  his 
wealth,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  it,  and  retire  someplace  like  Switzer- 
land. If  he  stays  there,  the  carnage  is  going  to  continue  and  pos- 
sibly escalate. 

I  think  I  speak  for  Congressman  Payne  when  I  say  that.  I  ini- 
tially had  a  different  opinion  on  the  situation.  I  believe  that  you 
would  find  unanimity  for  this  position  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. If  you  could  take  that  under  advisement,  when  you  or  State 
Department  people  talk  with  Mr.  Mobutu,  tell  him  he  has  lost  sup- 
port among  the  people  of  Congress  and  he  ought  to  do  something 
to  stabilize  that  country. 

Mr.  HouDEK.  We  agree  with  your  general  analysis.  That  message 
is  being  conveyed. 

The  chairman  mentioned  that  he  hoped  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Zaire.  We  look  forward  to  participating  in  that. 
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On  Eritrea,  we  have  plans  to  be  of  assistance.  I  was  there  in  late 
December,  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Issaias  Afwerki.  We  had 
some  minor  differences  on  conditions  with  regard  to  the  provision 
of  aid.  But  I  think  we  have  fundamentally  worked  that  out  and  aid 
will  begin  to  flow. 

It  is  the  bright  spot  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Houdek,  under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  within  60  days  of 
the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces  into  hostilities  and  into  situations 
where  eminent  hostilities  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. Congress  must  clearly  authorize  the  action. 

In  past  War  Power  situations,  I  am  told  there  have  been  a  wide 
range  of  views  on  what  constitutes  a  hostile  situation  or  a  situation 
of  eminent  hostility.  Does  the  administration  believe  that  the  U.S. 
troops  in  Somalia  currently  are  in  a  hostile  situation  or  a  situation 
where  eminent  involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated,  and 
does  this  administration  believe  that  U.S.  Troops  in  Somalia  have 
been  in  a  hostile  situation  since  they  were  first  deployed? 

Mr.  Houdek.  Let  me  refer  to  what  you  have  given  me  to  a  pre- 
cise question  and  lawyers  have  given  me  precise  language. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  a  lawyer,  too. 

Mr.  Houdek.  The  administration  doesn't  believe  that  specific 
statutory  authorization  under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  is  nec- 
essary for  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  Somalia.  President 
Bush  s  report  to  Congress  on  December  10,  1992  stated  that  no  or- 
ganized resistance  had  been  encountered  and  that  there  was  no  in- 
tent that  U.S.  armed  forces  would  become  involved  in  hostilities. 

The  report  also  stated  that  these  forces  were  nonetheless 
equipped  as  might  be  needed  to  accomplish  their  mission  and  de- 
fend themselves.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  any  of  the  exchanges 
which  took  place  thereafter  in  Somalia  technically  would  have 
qualified  as  hostilities,  but  I  can  say  that  U.S.  forces  are  not  now 
involved  in  hostilities  and  we  would  hope  that  that  situation  con- 
tinues. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Secretary  Christopher  referred  to  more  robust 
rules  of  engagement  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  in  So- 
malia. If  the  new  rules  on  U.N.  engagement  are  more  robust,  how 
will  this  affect  the  role  of  U.S.  troops  and  UNOSOM  too,  and  will 
U.S.  troops  assume  a  combatant/noncombatant  role,  and  will  they 
seek  participation  of  United  States. 

Will  the  administration  seek  congressional  authorization  for  the 
participation  of  U.S.  troops  in  UNOSOM  2? 

Mr.  Houdek.  I  don't  think  we  would  be  seeking  authorization  be- 
cause the  rules  would  be  similar  to  what  we  have  already  been  en- 
gaged in.  I  think  that  the  plans  as  they  currently  exist  and  again 
they  are  subject  to  change  during  this  consultative  process,  but 
those  forces  that  we  are  planning  to  leave  behind  are  in  those  spe- 
cializations where  we  have  unique  capabilities,  and  that  is  particu- 
larly in  the  logistical  and  communications  area  where  we  have 
unique  capabilities  where  we  have  heavy  lift  capacity. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  that  would  be  considered,  if  you  will, 
to  be  arms  bearing  are  capable  of  a  combatant  role  will  be  from 
other  contributing  countries,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  The  United  Nations  Participation  Act,  section  6, 
speaks  of  the  authorization  of  the  President. 

Can  you  tell  me  in  view  of  that  particular  section  what  authority 
can  the  President,  under  what  authority  can  the  President  send 
forces  to  United  Nations  actions  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr.  HouDEK.  You  have  caught  me  unprepared  sir.  I  will  have  to 
take  your  question  and  provide  a  written  response. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  HoUDEK.  I  would  rather  study  it  and  give  you  a  proper  re- 
sponse, sir. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Authorization  of  the  President  Under  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 

Section  6  of  the  U.N.  Participation  Act  provides  very  specific  authorization  for  the 
President  to  negotiate  and  conclude  subject  to  congressional  approval  the  specific 
type  of  agreement  which  Article  43  of  the  U.N.  Charter  contemplates. 

This  article  authorizes  the  UNSC  to  negotiate  agreements  with  U.N.  Member 
States  which  make  their  armed  forces  available  to  the  UNSC  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  The  U.N.  has  never  negotiated 
such  agreements.  As  the  December  10  letter  makes  clear,  the  President  has  con- 
stitutional and  other  legal  authority  to  deploy  U.S.  troops  in  support  of  the  U.N. 
efforts  in  Somalia. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce. 

Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  will  just  followup  on  Con- 
gressman Hastings'  questions. 

In  your  testimony,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  indicated  that  Secretary  of 
State  Christopher  had  indeed  assured  the  U.N.  General  Secretary 
that  we  would  provide,  right,  a  quick  reaction  force. 

Mr.  HouDEK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Royce.  My  question  is  would  that  quick  reaction  force  be 
under  the  authority — who  would  define  or  order  that  force  into  bat- 
tle? Would  it  be  this  Turkish  citizen  who  will  be  the  overall  com- 
mander of  the  U.N.  forces?  Who  would  authorize  the  deployment 
of  our  U.S.  reaction  forces? 

Mr.  HouDEK.  That  is  still  being  worked  out.  The  way  I  under- 
stand it,  sir,  is  the  Secretary  General  has  asked  us  and  we  have 
agreed  to  provide  the  deputy  force  commander,  who  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  yesterday,  who  is  an  Army  two-star  general,  Tom 
Montgomery. 

I  believe  that  he  would  be  dual-hatted,  the  commander  of  that 
quick  reaction  force.  It  would  not  be  committed  without  his  orders. 

Mr.  Royce.  I  see. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Royce,  were  you  satisfied  with  that  answer? 

Mr.  Royce.  It  brings  to  mind  another  avenue  of  questioning,  but 
you  have  indicated  that  you  are  going  to  get  back  to  the  Congress- 
man on  the  question. 

Mr.  Houdek.  On  the  U.N.  Participation  Act? 

Mr.  Royce.  Yes.  I  assume  as  you  say  you  are  still  working  out 
exactly  what  the  command  structure  is  going  to  be  in  terms  of  or- 
dering U.S.  troops  into  battle  there. 

Mr.  Houdek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Royce.  I  expect  you  will  be  following  up  with  us  and  letting 
us  know  just  how  you  do  work  that  out.  Because  at  this  moment 
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it  seems  as  though  the  commitment  has  been  made  to  the  United 
Nations  that  we  have  a  Turkish  general  who  is  able  to  order  our 
quick  reaction  force  into  combat  as  long  as  he  has  a  sign-off  by  his 
second  in  command,  who  will  happen  to  be  an  U.S.  officer. 

Mr.  HouDEK.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoYCE.  A  rather  murky  chain  of  command  there. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  have  one  more  question  regarding  Somalia.  That 
deals  with  the  hordes  of  weapons  I  think  that  Mr.  Payne  and  oth- 
ers alluded  to  earlier.  The  approach  initially  was  not  to  go  after 
weapons  and  collect  them  and  not  to  go  looking  for  them  in  the 
countryside. 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  prudent,  and  that  would  be  a  decision 
that  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  field  commander,  but  where 
prudent,  that  all  the  weapons  that  they  can  possibly  confiscate  ex- 
cept from  the  people  who  ought  to  have  them  over  there  ought  to 
be  confiscated.  That  should  be  the  policy  of  the  entire  U.N.  forces, 
including  the  United  States. 

To  let  those  weapons  stay  there  with  those  crazy  warlords  run- 
ning around  is  only  going  to  prolong  the  situation.  So  maybe  the 
State  Department  could  draft  that  into  their  resolution  sent  to  the 
U.N.  Where  prudent,  they  should  confiscate  the  weapons. 

Mr.  HouDEK.  I  think  your  concerns  are  being  addressed  today 
and  will  continue  to  be  addressed  under  UNOSOM  II. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  read  every  CRS  report  on  this  and  they 
all  say  the  entire  country  is  awash  in  arms,  and  it  is  still  there. 
So  it  is  a  problem  you  are  going  to  be  facing  for  years. 

Mr.  Kunder,  95  percent  of  all  the  Somali  children  under  10  years 
old  are  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Many  have  become  homeless 
and  have  had  to  turn  to  petty  theft  to  survive.  What  impact  will 
the  condition  of  the  Somali  children  have  on  this  country's  rehabili- 
tation? 

Mr.  KuNDER.  I  would  question  now  whether  the  figure  of  95  per- 
cent is  still  accurate  given  the  relative  stability  in  the  Northeast 
and  Northwest  and  the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  famine  belt 
where  troops  are  deployed.  Clearly  many  children  are  not  only  cur- 
rently affected  but  some  will  be  scarred  for  life,  physically  and 
mentally,  by  the  trauma  of  the  last  couple  of  years. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  them  fed  and  inoculated  against  measles, 
get  the  clean  water  systems  operating  again  and  bring  the  mortal- 
ity rate  down  to  where  it  should  be.  That  is  the  focus  of  the  relief 
agencies  right  now. 

We  have  got  some  of  the  NGO's  starting  to  focus  their  attention 
on  traumatized  children,  of  which  there  are  many. 

We  have  an  increasing  number  of  NGO's  willing  to  go  into  that 
field  and  do  counseling  and  relocating  of  orphans.  The  children 
need  the  same  thing  the  rest  of  the  country  needs.  They  need  to 
be  back  in  their  home  villages,  away  from  the  camps,  where  dis- 
ease is  rampant. 

They  also  need  schools.  That  is  an  area  we  will  have  to  pay  at- 
tention to,  although  the  immediate  concerns  are  food,  water  and 
health  care. 

If  I  could  respond  to  the  earlier  question  about  the  other  coun- 
tries, we  take  some  pride  in  paying  attention  to  those  countries 
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that  aren't  on  the  front  pages.  In  Zaire,  Liberia  and  Sudan,  there 
are  significant  humanitarian  resources  and  food  flowing  into  all 
three  countries  to  the  targeted  populations  that  are  most  in  need. 

Sudan,  in  particular  is  a  country  in  which,  after  the  recent  nego- 
tiations in  December  on  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan,  we  know  what 
corridors  we  need  to  get  to.  We  have  the  food  available  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  useful  effort  on  both  our  parts  to  keep  that  one 
very  high  on  the  agenda  so  that  both  the  SPLA  and  the  govern- 
ment live  up  to  the  agreements  of  December. 

Mr.  Burton.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  on  the  committee  for 
awhile  are  aware  that  the  government  and  government  troops  have 
deliberately  kept  food  from  certain  areas.  There  have  been  move- 
ments to  keep  food  from  getting  into  certain  areas  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  starvation  going  on  there  even  though  we  have  humani- 
tarian efforts  ongoing.  So  our  concern  is  that  we  try  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  put  pressure  on  that  government. 

One  of  the  things  we  talked  about  earlier  was  that  maybe  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  an  embargo  as  respects  weapons,  weapon 
systems,  military  hardware,  et  cetera,  going  into  that  country. 
They  are  very  recalcitrant  and  it  doesn't  appear  they  are  going  to 
change. 

So,  in  addition  to  humanitarian  aid  efforts,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  try  to  do  something  as  a  Nation  collectively,  possibly 
with  our  allies,  to  pressure  the  government  to  allow  humanitarian 
aid  to  get  in  and  to  change  their  policies. 

Mr.  KUNDER.  That  effort  is  certainly  underway. 

Mr.  Johnston.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Houdek.  You  expressed 
support  of  Senate  Resolution  45.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  three 
areas  of  section  3  dealing  with  the  sense  of  Congress?  One  dealt 
with  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Force.  One  dealt  with  measures 
of  self-protection.  One  dealt  with  the  assessment  of  Congress  in  the 
sense  of  Congress. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  those  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  United  States  and  the  U.N.  military  activity  there? 

I  will  read  it.  "Sense  of  Congress" — this  is  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion— "It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should  consult 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
other  member  countries  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
ensure  that  peacekeeping  forces  from  other  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  continue  to  be  deployed  in  Somalia  to  maintain  a  secure 
environment  and  to  allow  U.S.  armed  forces  to  transfer  the  mission 
to  a  United  Nations-led  force  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

'Two,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  U.S.  armed  forces  serving  in  So- 
malia as  part  of  a  United  Nations-led  force  are  permitted  to  take 
all  reasonable  measures  to  protect  themselves. 

"Three,  assessment  of  costs.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  submit  a  report  to  Congress  providing  an  assess- 
ments of  the  costs  of  Operation  Restore  Hope,  indicating  the  costs 
assessed  to  the  United  States,  the  United  Nations  and  other  coun- 
tries and  related  organizations  involved  in  the  operation." 

If  you  would  comment  on  that  and  if  you  like  the  wording  and 
the  syntax  or  if  you  would  like  us  to  change  it  if  it  hits  the  house. 
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Mr.  HouDEK,  I  don't  have  any  prepared  reaction  that  I  have  got- 
ten from  the  Department.  I  could  give  you  my  personal  reaction. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  will  be  happy  with  that. 

Mr.  HouDEK.  A,  under  the  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Force 
that  makes  sense  to  me  in  terms  of  the  measures  of  self-protection. 
That  makes  good  sense. 

From  the  standpoint  of  you  folks  wanting  an  estimate  of  what 
this  is  to  cost,  that  makes  eminent  good  sense. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  have  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  HouDEK.  No,  I  do  not  and  if  my  organization  doesn't  back 
me,  I  will  let  you  know. 

Mr.  HouDEK.  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  When  we  talk  about  the  transfer  of  UNITAF  to 
UNOSOM,  turning  the  whole  question  of  the  operation  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  food  and  water  to  the  United  Nations,  since  the  United  Na- 
tions in  its  other  life  called  the  blue  helmets  tended  to  be  rather 
passive  and  noncombative,  with  the  removal  of  the  UNITAF,  the 
U.S.  Marines  and  the  replacement  by  U.N.  peacekeepers,  have 
there  been  any  additional  training  to  the  blue  helmets,  so  to  speak, 
since  it  agreed  that  perhaps  their  role  may  shift  a  little  bit  from 
simply  being  peacekeepers  to  maintaining  the  peace? 

My  question  is,  is  there  training  or  has  that  changed  or  will  they 
still  be  trained  in  the  way  that  they  have  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  HouDEK.  I  am  fairly  confident  in  saying  that  I  don't  think 
that  there  has  been  any  training  that  has  taken  place  recently  by 
the  United  Nations  for  these  national  contributor  contingents.  I  am 
sure  that  the  participants  in  UNOSOM  2  will  be  briefed  by  the 
U.N.  with  regard  to  the  rules  of  engagement  that  are  described  in 
the  next  resolution. 

I  don't  see  that  as  a  problem,  sir.  I  don't  see  that  as  a  problem, 
sir. 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  the  panel,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appre- 
ciate your  coming  today  and  ask  that  panel  two  come  forward. 

Mr.  HouDEK.  Thank  you  for  inviting  us. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Panel  two,  we  are  pleased  to  have  Professor  Hus- 
sein Adam,  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Holy  Cross,  a  good  Jes- 
uit college  that  my  brother-in-law  attended;  and  General  Indar  Jit 
Rikhye,  Senior  Advisor  on  United  Nations  Affairs,  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUSSEIN  ADAM,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,  HOLY  CROSS  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Adam.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Africa  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  testify  on  the  hearing  recent  developments  in  Somalia.  If  you 
would  permit  me,  let  me  say  just  a  brief  word  on  my  background. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Tanzania  of  Somalia  parents,  educated 
at  Princeton,  the  university  in  Uganda,  and  I  got  my  Ph.D.  from 
Harvard.  I  headed  the  African  and  African-American  Studies  De- 
partment at  Brandies  before  going  back  to  Somalia  where  I  served 
in  various  capacities  until  1987. 

Since  1981  I  have  been  with  a  NGO  traveling  widely  to  all  dis- 
tricts and  regions  of  the  country  in  matters  of  rural  development. 
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My  last  visit  to  Somalia  was  in  the  summer  of  1991.  I  would  like 
to  sincerely  thank  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  U.S.  soldiers  and  the 
American  people  for  their  humanitarian  intervention  approved  by 
the  United  Nations  and  appropriately  termed  Operation  Restore 
Hope.  The  Somali  crisis  reflects  one  instance  of  the  post-cold  war 
global  rise  of  communal  parochial  parties/factions  and  the  cor- 
responding higher  levels  of  communal  violence. 

In  Somalia,  communal  violence  is  channeled  along  clan  lines, 
while  in  other  parts  of  the  world  it  exploits  ethnic,  racial,  ling^stic 
or  religious  cleavages. 

For  over  21  years,  Somalia  was  ruled  by  the  brutal  military  dic- 
tatorship headed  by  Mohamed  Siyad  Barre.  He  utilized  Soviet-de- 
rived methods  of  dictatorial  controls  and  profited  from  the  cold  war 
in  prolonging  his  destructive  regime. 

The  dictatorship  savagely  punished  northern  Somalia — a  former 
British  protectorate. 

In  1960,  the  Somali  Republic  emerged  out  of  a  voluntary  union 
of  the  former  Italian — southern  Somalia — and  former  British 
(northern  Somalia)  colonized  territories.  As  the  saying  goes,  it  is 
better  late  than  never.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
it  moved  ahead  of  the  administration  to  demand  termination  of 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Siyad  regime. 

In  its  origins  and  genesis,  the  Somali  crisis  is  also  an  aspect  of 
the  worldwide  movement  for  democratization.  Unfortunately,  the 
weak,  decentralized,  clan-based  opposition  movements  proved  un- 
able to  provide  leadership  and  vision  following  the  dictator's  over- 
throw in  January  1991.  The  country  came  to  be  engulfed  by  chaos 
and  anarchy. 

In  retrospect,  no  significant,  consistent  and  coordinated  donor 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  dictator  Siyad  Barre  to  force  him 
to  facilitate  a  peaceful  democratic  transition.  Such  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Kenyan  President  Moi  who  drastically  altered 
his  policies  to  allow  for  multiparty  elections. 

With  regards  to  the  broad  implications  of  Operation  Restore 
Hope,  this  example  offers  a  possibility  implied  in  preventive  meas- 
ures. Grenerally  speaking,  the  earlier  the  timing,  the  less  drastic, 
less  costly  the  intervention. 

An  anatomy  of  the  Somali  crisis  reveals  multiple  problems  that 
often  appear  as  single  problems  in  other  countries.  First  of  all, 
there  has  been  the  visible  collapse  of  the  Somali  state  for  over  2 
years.  I  believe  this  is  unprecedented  at  least  since  World  War  II. 

Liberia  provides  a  somewhat  similar  example.  However,  the  cap- 
ital city,  Monrovia,  never  fell  into  rebel  hands.  West  African  troops 
intervened,  and  Liberia  has  a  nominal,  recognized  government. 
Most  of  the  other  African  civil  wars  have  been  fought  in  relatively 
remote  regions,  with  the  capital  city  controlled  by  an  internation- 
ally recognized  government.  In  Zimbabwe,  between  ZANU  and 
ZAPU,  in  Uganda,  Angola,  and  the  southern  Sudan. 

Mozambique  has  witnessed  a  civil  war  between  RENAMO,  a  re- 
gionally based,  destructive,  spoiler-oriented  armed  movement  and 
the  FRELIMO  government.  Humanitarian  interventions  in  all  such 
instances  would  require  at  least  the  approval  of  a  recognized  gov- 
ernment. 
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Relatively  speaking,  Somalia  also  had  an  excessive  amount  of 
cold  war  derived  arms.  I  do  not  think  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
arms  available  in  these  other  conflict  areas  matches  those  readily 
available  in  Somalia. 

Brutal  dictator  Siyad  Barre  left  Mogadishu  in  January  1991;  un- 
like Ethiopian  dictator  Mengistu,  he  did  not  leave  Somalia.  He  es- 
tablished himself  with  his  loyal  as  well  as  mercenary  followers  in 
his  clan  homeland  near  the  Ethiopian  and  Kenyan  borders. 

Less  than  a  month  after  he  left,  his  followers  launched  an  attack 
on  Mogadishu,  but  were  soundly  defeated.  Siyad  continued  to  send 
military  raids  and  to  oppress  the  clan-family  situated  between  his 
followers  and  Mogadishu,  the  Rahanweyn. 

Meanwhile,  the  opposition  movement  that  captured  Mogadishu, 
the  United  Somali  Congress  split  into  two  fighting  factions  led  by 
Ali  Mahdi  and  General  Aideed.  Siyad's  RENAMO-type  forces  con- 
tinued to  confront  General  Aideed's  USC  forces  ultimately  produc- 
ing the  Triangle  of  death  around  Baidoa,  the  major  city  in 
Rahanweyn  territories. 

This  led  to  a  Bosnia-type  situation  that  prompted  the  humani- 
tarian intervention.  An  alternative  policy  would  have  involved  arm- 
ing the  Rahanweyn  and  other  unarmed  groups  to  deter  such  ag- 
gression. Even  after  May  1992,  when  Aideed's  forces  finally  chased 
Siyad  out  of  Somalia  into  Kenya  and  exile  in  Nigeria,  his  son-in- 
law  General  Morgan  has  regrouped  his  forces  and  attacked  Somalia 
from  Kenya.  Operation  Restore  Hope  seems  to  have  had  initial 
positive  impacts  on  the  Bosnia  and  RENAMO-type  situations  in 
south  central  Somalia. 

Desperate  escapes  by  the  unarmed  farming  and  ancient  coastal 
city  inhabitants — both  outside  the  clan  structure — gave  Somalia  a 
Boat  People  problem.  Refugees  sought  asylum  in  Yemen  or  Kenya 
or  perished  in  the  sea. 

Somali  disarmament  policies  must  be  functional  and  pragmatic 
as  pursued  so  far.  One  must  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  be- 
tween proto-political  groupings  and  outright  bandits.  To  disarm  the 
former  requires  some  forms  of  cooperation  and  mutual  undertak- 
ings. A  careless  disarming  process  could  leave  some  groups  vulner- 
able to  across-the-border  attacks  by  their  actual  or  potential  en- 
emies. 

The  punishment  meted  the  North  by  Siyad's  formidable  military 
machine  led  to  their  opposition  movement,  the  Somali  National 
Movement,  opting  for  dissolution  of  the  1960  union  and  declaration 
of  the  Somaliland  Republic  in  May  1991.  This  adds  another  com- 
plicated layer  to  the  Somali  crisis:  An  Eritrean-type  situation. 
Whether  a  new  Somalia  should  emerge  as  one  or  two  independent 
states  or  perhaps  a  confederation  of  two  autonomous  states  should 
be  left  up  to  the  Somali  people  to  decide.  The  United  States  and 
international  support  should  guarantee  that  the  process  be  peace- 
ful, based  on  political  dialogues  and  give-and-take.  An  imposed  so- 
lution would  necessitate  violence  and  a  repeat  of  the  Yugoslav 
nightmare. 

I  am  in  broad  agreement  with  S.J.  Res.  45,  authorizing  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia.  The  United  States  has  won 
prestige  and  acceptance  among  a  broad  cross-section  of  Somalis  at 
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home  and  abroad.  The  task  now  is  to  transfer  this  legitimacy  to  the 
United  Nations. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  a  tangible  U.S.  force,  as  part  of 
the  U.N.,  on  land  to  stimulate  efficient  operations  and  offshore  as 
a  deterrent  for  political/psychological  reasons. 

A  declining  U.S.  military  role  should  not  imply  a  declining  U.S. 
political  role. 

I  believe  Ambassador  Robert  Oakley  has  done  a  fine  job  so  far, 
and  his  efforts  have  to  be  built  upon  and  expanded.  After  all,  the 
United  States  played  a  visible  political  role  in  negotiating  an  end 
to  the  Ethiopian  crisis  in  1991  and  other  African  conflicts.  The 
United  States  needs  to  manifest  patience  and  stay  the  course  if  the 
excellent  track  record  of  Operation  Restore  Hope  is  to  be  sustained. 

The  United  Nations  lost  prestige  among  many  Somalis  due  to  its 
clumsy  evacuation  and  abandonment  of  Somalia  in  1991,  its  bu- 
reaucratic methods  and  lack  of  financial  muscle,  the  uncere- 
monious firing  of  Algerian  Ambassador  Sahnoun  who  had  begun  to 
win  Somali  cooperation. 

Some  Somalis  feel  that  Secretary  General  Boutrous  Boutros- 
Ghali  was  very  supportive  of  the  Siyad  regime  in  his  former  role 
as  an  Egyptian  foreign  minister.  Others  argue  that  Egypt  prefers 
Ethiopian-Somali  hostilities  as  part  of  its  Horn  of  Africa  "Nile" 
strategy.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  important  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  help  the  United  Nations  resolve  both  the  concrete 
problems  involved,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  mistaken  perceptions. 

The  civil  wars,  famine  and  shocking  levels  of  violence  have 
clouded  the  positive  elements  in  the  post-Siyad  policy  environment. 
These  need  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  United  Nations  if  it 
really  wants  to  help  Somalis  help  themselves: 

One,  the  emerging  strength  of  civil  societies — for  example,  grow- 
ing respect  for  community  elders,  secular  and  religious,  especially 
in  Somaliland,  the  Northeast  and  Center; 

Two,  a  significant  spirit  of  anticentralism,  an  atmosphere  favor- 
ing local  autonomy,  regionalism,  federalism,  and  so  forth; 

Three,  dislike  for  a  large  standing  central  army  with  attitudes  fa- 
voring locally  controlled  police  forces; 

Four,  embryonic  manifestations  of  consociational  democratic 
mechanisms  in  all  those  vast  areas  not  under  foreign  troops-involv- 
ing consensus,  proportionality,  avoidance  of  winner-take-all  situa- 
tions, et  cetera; 

Five,  the  emergence  of  a  thriving  small-scale  private  sector  and 
thriving  markets  in  which  women  play  critical,  visible  roles; 

Six,  There  is  a  palpable  Islamic  revivalism  involving  traditional 
Somali  Sunni  Islam.  The  chaos  has  created  pockets  of  youthful  Is- 
lamic fundamentalists  who  are  struggling  to  offer  politicized  and 
distorted  Islam  as  a  solution  to  Somalia's  problems;  and 

Seven,  with  Siyad  has  collapsed  Somali  irredentism  and  in  its 
place  one  finds  broad  cooperation  and  relative  harmony  between 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia.  This  needs  to  be  nourished  and  sustained — 
better  economic  prospect  for  Somalis  would  depend  on  the  future 
establishment  of  a  common  market  involving  at  least  Ethiopia,  So- 
malia/Somaliland,  Eritrea  and  Djibouti. 

With  regards  to  relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  issues, 
food  aid  needs  to  be  provided  in  a  comprehensive  manner:  One,  in 
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monetized  form  to  strengthen  local  production  and  free  markets 
while  funding  reconstruction  projects;  two,  as  food-for-work  to 
strengthen  the  voluntary  sector;  and  three,  as  food  for  vulnerable 
groups  through  targeted  mechanisms  such  as  embryonic  health  and 
maternity  services. 

The  international  community  should  avoid  putting  Somalia  on  a 
dole.  The  country  should  be  assisted  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope  and  the  United  Nations  interlude  can  play  a 
critical  role  in  the  reconstruction  of  infrastructures  such  as  ports, 
airports,  bridges,  roads,  critical  buildings,  training  and  so  forth. 

International  assistance  can  help  Somalia  reconstruct  what  it 
had  in  1980  for  example.  In  the  long  run,  Somalis  will  have  to 
struggle  in  cooperation  with  others  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  as  men- 
tioned above. 

Relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  policies/measures  have 
to  be  flexible  and  to  vary  according  to  at  least  four  zones: 
Somaliland,  the  northeast,  central  and  southern  zones  of  former 
Italian  Somaliland.  Somaliland,  the  northwest  and  northeast  re- 
gions, need  greater  attention  and  urgent  assistance,  otherwise  their 
conditions  may  deteriorate  to  the  levels  of  those  in  the  South. 
These  areas  need  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  more  than  they 
need  relief. 

Reconciliation  efforts  should  be  pursued  at  the  national,  regional 
and  local  levels.  The  United  Nations  needs  to  be  made  sensitive  to 
grassroots  levels  of  reconciliation  and  to  appreciate  the  need  to 
support  such  efforts.  This  is  where  the  critical,  political/diplomatic 
role  of  the  United  States  is  indispensable  if  Operation  Restore 
Hope  is  to  live  up  to  its  optimistic  name. 

In  providing  a  comparative  summation  of  the  Somali  crisis,  I 
have  sought  to  hint  at  elements  that  need  to  be  considered  in 
drawing  up  broad  implications  of  Operation  Restore  Hope  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  It  does  provide  a  concrete  example  of  a  benevolent 
U.S.  role  in  a  New  World  Order — a  natural  leader  due  to  its  pres- 
tige— witness  the  spontaneous  applause  of  ordinary  Somalis  wel- 
coming U.S.  troops — and  its  search  for  a  humanisticv'democratic  he- 
gemony instead  of  militarism  and  domination. 

The  United  States  should  remain  vigilant  and  be  ready  to  rescue 
the  United  Nations  from  the  bureaucratic  temptation  of  a 
recolonizing  Somalia  policy  that  would  only  postpone  rather  than 
solve  problems,  and  it  would  entail  drastic  financial  and  human 
costs. 

I  believe  the  United  States  can  meet  the  challenge.  I  thank  you 
for  inviting  me  and  for  your  patience. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Adam  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

General,  there  is  a  resolution  before  the  House  to  authorize  a 
joint  session  to  have  the  President  speak  to  us  tonight  and  some- 
one has  called  for  a  record  vote.  I  shall  not  mention  what  party  he 
is  in. 

If  you  will  give  us  10  minutes  to  go  over  and  vote,  we  will  be 
right  back. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  INDAR  JIT  RIKHYE  (RE- 
TIRED), SENIOR  ADVISOR  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  AFFAIRS, 
UNITED  STATES  INSTITUTE  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  Johnston.  General,  if  you  will  proceed  with  your  statement, 
please,  sir. 

General  Rikhye.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  be  invited  to 
share  my  views  on  the  recent  developments  in  Somalia.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  I  request  be  included  in  the  record.  I  will 
make  some  brief  remarks  relating  to  peacekeeping  issues,  which  is 
an  area  which  I  am  familiar  with. 

After  a  long  career  in  the  Indian  Army  starting  just  before  World 
War  II,  I  came  to  peacekeeping  by  joining  the  first  peacekeeping 
force  in  Gaza  and  the  Sinai  in  1957.  Thereafter,  I  served  as  mili- 
tary advisor  to  Hammarskjold,  carried  out  several  special  missions, 
including  command  of  a  U.N.  force  in  the  Sinai.  Then  I  cofounded 
the  International  Peace  Academy  established  to  train  professionals 
in  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts. 

Since  I  joined  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  2  years  ago,  I  have  been 
involved  in  studies  in  conflict  resolution  including  peacekeeping 
and  the  crisis  in  Somalia  on  the  basis  of  which  I  have  been  invited 
today. 

For  this  hearing,  I  would  like  to  present  six  main  points  relating 
to  peacekeeping. 

First,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  must  draw  new  rules  of  engage- 
ment for  peacekeeping  forces  to  deal  with  internal  conflicts  and  se- 
curity of  humanitarian  relief  operations.  Like  the  U.S.  Task  Force 
and  the  existing  U.N.  force  in  Somalia,  peacekeeping  troops  must 
be  able  to  defend  themselves  and  their  mission  with  the  use  of 
force  if  necessary  as  a  last  resort. 

In  fact,  sir,  the  U.N.  troops  in  such  duties  should  no  longer  be 
called  peacekeeping  forces  as  they  are  there  to  enforce  peace  or  to 
provide  security  and  protection.  Second,  in  order  to  make  the  U.N. 
operation  in  Somalia  more  effective,  U.N.  headquarters  must  have 
the  ability  to  provide  political  military  direction  around  the  clock. 

The  field  operation  must  be  organized  as  a  theater  command 
with  political,  military,  civil  components  who  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. 

Third,  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  U.N.  force,  which  consists 
largely  of  Americans,  should  be  gradual  and  methodical  to  allow  in- 
coming U.N.  troops  to  resume  responsibility  smoothly. 

Fourth,  the  U.N.  commands  and  control  of  the  troops  is  based  on 
traditional  lines  developed  by  the  Alliance  Command  System.  Each 
contingent  operation  under  its  own  commander  on  a  mission  which 
has  been  negotiated  through  the  country's  mission  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  U.N.  Force  Commander  is  responsible  for  operations  logistics 
and  general  discipline.  In  case  of  a  disagn'eement  on  operational 
roles,  the  commander  has  access  to  his  own  government  as  well  as 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  to  the  U.N.  commands. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  serious  differences  in  this  regard  in 
my  nearly  40  years  service  in  peacekeeping. 

Fifth,  the  disarming  process  of  Somalis  has  already  begun.  Any 
opposing  elements  must  be  immediately  disarmed  by  force  if  nee- 
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essary.  Otherwise  the  process  should  continue  to  be  negotiated 
with  factual  leaders. 

Sixth,  I  believe  the  expectations  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
have  largely  been  met  by  the  U.S. -led  forces  in  Somalia  and  surely 
they  will  continue  to  conduct  the  operations  as  before  to  the  end 
of  tneir  responsibility. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  the  role  of  the  U.S. -led  forces. 
The  force  courageously  and  vigorously  has  carried  out  its  extremely 
difficult  and  hazardous  mission.  The  force  has  established  a  new 
approach  to  deal  with  humanitarian  relief  and  given  hope  that  it 
is  possible  to  control  violence  and  provide  much  needed  securities 
for  relief  operations. 

The  United  States  can  take  great  pride  in  the  worthy  service  ren- 
dered by  its  sons  and  daughters  in  the  strife-torn  lands  of  Somalia 
and  the  international  communities.  They  have  restored  hope  and 
created  conditions  to  build  a  peaceful  and  a  happier  future. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Rikhye  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  Johnston.  Could  I  impose  upon  you  to  read  to  me  the  sec- 
ond point  again.  General? 

General  Rekhye.  My  second  point  is  in  order  to  make  the  U.N. 
operation  in  Somalia  more  effective,  U.N.  headquarters  must  have 
the  ability  to  provide  political  military  direction  round  the  clock. 

Mr.  Johnston.  OK.  Under  Item  1  protect  yourself  and  Item  4 
disarm  by  force  if  necessary,  is  that  authorized  by  the  U.N.  char- 
ter? 

General  Rikhye,  It  can  be  authorized  under  Chapter  7  of  the 
charter. 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  have  that  authority  now? 

General  Rikhye.  The  present  force  operating  in  Somalia  has  that 
authority  which  is  to  use  all  means  as  necessary,  with  its  wording 
almost  exactly  like  under  Chapter  7  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Has  Chapter  7  been  invoked  before  in  any  other 
country  to  this  extent? 

General  Rikhye.  No.  Chapter  7  has  only  been  invoked  twice  in 
the  history  of  the  U.N.,  first  through  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Security  Council  for  the  authorization  of  the  operation  in 
Korea  in  1954.  They  never  absented  themselves  thereafter. 

The  second  time  the  operation  was  authorized  under  Desert 
Storm.  However,  both  humanitarian  operations,  the  Kurdish  oper- 
ation in  Iraq  and  the  one  in  the  South,  were  really  an  extension 
of  the  resolution  which  had  authorized  Desert  Storm  and  so  there- 
fore was  not  strictly  under  Chapter  7. 

Mr.  Johnston.  You  are  quite  a  historian  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Professor,  what  is  your  assessment  of  the  peace  talks  in  Addis 
Ababa  and  what  do  you  think  of  the  current  status  of  the  talks? 

Mr.  Adam.  Before  the  talks,  most  of  us  were  much  more  pessi- 
mistic of  what  could  be  achieved.  It  seemed  that  happened  in  the 
first  few  days  of  the  talks,  but  as  the  talks  were  allowed  to  take 
a  rhythm  which  is  in  a  sense  Somalis  meeting  each  other  infor- 
mally they  agreed  on  a  number  of  issues. 

The  key  issue  they  did  not  agree  was  the  kind  of  participation 
rules,  who  is  to  participate  and  what  is  the  weight  of  voting  they 
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might  have.  That  was  obviously  a  major  issue.  So  in  some  ways 
this  was  a  progressive  step,  especially  the  agreement  at  least  on 
paper  on  cease-fire. 

We  come  back  to  the  issue  that  the  bricks  below  them  need  to 
be  built.  The  peace  that  is  important  is  the  one  that  would  allow 
people  to  return  to  their  homes  in  which  their  neighbors  are  no 
longer  enemies.  That  traditionally  in  Somali  society  takes  months, 
is  built  slowly.  It  involves  elders  so  that  all  the  young  people  know 
if  blood  money  was  necessary,  it  has  been  paid  for. 

That  happened  in  the  North  between  two  clans.  They  took  2  or 
3  months  to  achieve  that  kind  of  peace. 

Mr.  Johnston.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  situation  in 
Somaliland?  If  Somaliland  declares  independence,  could  it  survive 
as  a  separate  country?  Does  it  have  the  infrastructure  physically 
and  governmentally? 

Mr.  Adam.  In  the  abstract  sense,  area,  size  and  population,  yes, 
because  you  have  countries  especially  in  Africa  that  are  smaller  in 
size. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  in  population 

Mr.  Adam.  Almost  equal  in  population.  But  Djibouti  is  even 
smaller  in  size  and  population. 

That  is  really  not  so  much  the  issue.  The  issue  is  to  what  extent 
the  process  of  establishing  the  state  is  democratic  and  to  what  ex- 
tent it  meets  the  agreements  with  others  in  the  area. 

I  think  that  is  more  the  issue,  so  it  doesn't  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention and  war. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  media  has  centered  in  on  the  clan  fighting 
more  than  anything  else  as  the  cause  of  this  problem.  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  Adam.  The  clan  fighting  is  part  of  the  problem  in  the  sense 
of  what  you  immediately  notice  when  you  arrive,  who  you  talk  to. 
But  the  clan  consciousness  in  Somali  society  has  many  legs.  One 
is  elite  population.  Elites  create  clan  problems.  Aideed  comes  from 
one  clan  family. 

The  two  clans  never  fought  before  and  yet  they  were  fighting  and 
poisoning  everyone  else.  The  historic  problems  that  people  had 
fighting  for  war  time,  but  that  is  limited  to  neighbors.  We  have  of- 
ficial clan  wars  between  a  clan  500  miles  from  another.  So  this  one 
wasn't  often  the  case  this  time. 

The  third  clan  consciousness  is  problems  of  casting,  famine,  and 
we  have  had  those.  So  people  are  eager  to  survive  and  hoarding 
foods  and  denying  to  other  groups.  Lastly  is  the  question  of  social 
justice.  Clan  is  used  as  a  trade  unionism,  when  a  group  feels  it  has 
been  denied  access  to  jobs  or  whatever.  You  need  democratic  proce- 
dures to  resolve  the  last  type. 

It  is  not  something  that  can  be  taken  out.  It  has  all  these  levels 
and  can  easily  be  manipulated  by  both  Somali  elites  and  external 
forces. 

Mr.  Johnston.  General,  No.  3,  gradual  withdrawal  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Could  you  be  more  specific — you  heard  Mr.  Burton  talk 
about  the  fact  that  gradual  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  costs 
a  lot  of  money.  What  is  your  definition  of  gradual? 

General  Rikhye.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  a  little  bit  to  it? 
There  is  a  team  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  from  Central 
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Command  Tampa,  Florida,  which  has  been  working  with  the  politi- 
cal and  military  staff  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  Boutros-Ghali, 
for  the  past  several  weeks  to  smooth  and  hasten  this  process. 

In  that,  they  have  together  worked  out  a  military  phaseout  pro- 
gram that  is  collecting  the  U.N.  military  forces  in  a  proper  orga- 
nized grouping,  say  a  brigade  group,  four  infantry  battalions  being 
put  together  and  being  introduced  to  one  of  the  sectors  and  replac- 
ing the  American  forces. 

When  I  talk  about  a  smooth  and  gradual  process  it  means  that 
the  system  should  be  methodical,  that  units  should  not  be  coming 
in  driblets,  because  they  might  come  from  countries  in  small  units 
but  they  are  put  together  by  an  U.N.  commander  under  a  plan  in 
the  process  of  being  completed  with  U.S.  advisors  and  planners  and 
then  they  replace  the  U.S.  forces,  which  is  a  proper  taking  over  as 
it  is  done  between  friends  and  allies  and  not  saying  we  are  getting 
the  hell  out  of  this  place;  you  take  over. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  had  to  do  that  to  get  the  attention  of  the  U.N. 
when  we  took  out  our  first  800.  Are  we  talking  about  having  a  re- 
duced force  by  mid-April? 

General  RiKHYE.  The  way  the  process  is,  seems  to  me  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  U.N.  to  go  through  the  mechanics  of  getting  a 
resolution  by  the  Security  Council.  The  countries  who  have  already 
offered  troops  to  the  U.N.  are  ready.  For  instance,  I  saw  a  report 
in  The  Washington  Post  the  other  day  that  it  stated  that  troops 
from  India  were  going  to  be  mobilized  and  then  sent.  There  is  no 
such  thing. 

Troops  in  countries  are  ready  to  go.  They  have  standing  forces. 
They  have  troops  which  are  ready  to  go  at  very  short  notice.  As 
soon  as  troops  were  offered  by  many  of  the  countries  like  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  Egypt  and  others,  they  are  ready  to  go. 

The  plan  is  as  soon  as  the  authorization  is  obtained  from  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Secretary  General  will  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounce the  appointment  of  a  commander,  which  is  generally  being 
reported  by  the  media  already  and  is  apparently  a  correct  one,  and 
the  commander  and  staff  will  establish  itself  in  Mogadishu  and 
begin  to  receive  the  troops  and  start  the  process  of  replacing  U.S. 
forces. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor  Adam,  on  the  bottom  of  page  2  of  your 
report,  you  state  "The  task  now  is  to  transfer" — and  to  folio wup  on 
the  same  question — this  legitimacy  to  the  United  Nations.  One  way 
to  do  this  is  to  keep  a  tangible  U.S.  force  as  part  of  the  U.N.  on 
land  to  stimulate  efficient  operations  and  offsnore  as  a  deterrent 
for  political/psychological  reasons." 

How  many  troops  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Adam.  I  had  in  mind  5,000  to  6,000  troops  and  divided  either 
way.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  U.S.  Navy  ships  have  to  be  some- 
where. They  may  have  to  be  near  Mogadishu  or  around  the  area 
just  to  show  they  can  be  a  viable  force. 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  previous  speaker,  Mr.  Houdek,  said,  and  I 
felt  it  was  kind  of  an  understatement  where  he  said  that  the  U.N. 
had  failed  in  Somalia  and  you  said  the  same  thing,  the  U.N.  lost 
prestige  among  many  Somali s.  If  you  could  be  a  benevolent  dic- 
tator, what  would  you  have  done  different  in  Somalia  and  if  you 
were  Boutros-Ghali  in  1991  and  1992? 
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Mr.  Adam.  For  most  Somalis,  they  felt  minimally  the  U.N,  should 
have  stood  their  ground,  should  have  remained  in  Somalia  and  en- 
couraged the  other  diplomatic  missions  to  stay.  If  they  had  to  hire 
gun  protectors  they  should  have  done  that.  That  would  have  shown 
a  serious  commitment;  but  they  evacuated  quickly  and  put  their 
staff  elsewhere.  This  led  therefore  to  a  perception  which  is  partly 
reality,  partly  perception.  Other  problems  the  U.N.  has  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  blame  the  U.N.  until  we  change  the  nature  of  the 
U.N.  Like  its  lack  of  financing,  its  need  to  ask  member  states  to 
give  this  and  that.  The  perception  problems,  the  psychological  lead- 
ership problems  that  the  U.N.  could  have  avoided. 

Boutros-Ghali  was  not  the  Secretary  General  when  it  happened, 
as  you  recall. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Greneral,  do  you  have  anv  comment  on  that? 

General  Rikhye.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  fairness  to  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General,  Mr.  Boutros-Ghali,  we  should  remember  that  it 
was  the  Secretary  General  who  went  to  the  Security  Council  and 
made  a  very  strong  appeal  for  action  in  Somalia. 

And  that  the  Security  Council  acted  very  largely  on  the  initiative 
Boutros-Ghali  took  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the  Office  of  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General. 

In  his  election  process,  he  had  made  a  commitment  to  the  Afri- 
can member  states  that  Africa  will  be  kept  on  the  map,  very  much 
what  you  are  attempting  to  do  so  rightly  and  properly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. And  I  think  Boutros-Ghali  should  be  lauded  instead  of  being 
criticized. 

I  accept  the  fact  that  perceptions  can  always  be  different  from  re- 
ality, and  as  one  understands  the  U.N.,  and  I  have  served  with  him 
for  many  years  and  I  am  a  U.N.  watcher  and  continue  to  look  at 
it,  it  remains  a  very  difficult  organization,  because  it  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  and  nor  should 
we  permit  it  to  become  a  government.  And  I  think  the  way  it  is 
at  the  moment  is  fine.  I  think  the  Secretary  General  has  done  a 
remarkable  job.  And  the  initial  role  of  the  U.N.  peacekeepers  was — 
they  went  under — by  consent,  agreements  of  consent,  which  is  a 
traditional  way  of  handling  U.N.  peacekeeping,  which  is  non- 
enforcement,  no  use  of  force. 

And  so  the — as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  Mogadishu,  thereafter, 
they  was  absolutely  no  cooperation  from  the  parties.  The  first 
troops  were  Pakistani,  and  we  know  how  fine  troops  they  are. 

Now,  if  they  had  been  equipped  properly,  if  they  had  been  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  they  had  a  proper  mandate,  the  whole  behavior 
would  have  been  different.  And  I  think  our  lesson  now  is  that 
Boutros-Ghali  did  the  right  thing  eventually,  and  went  back  to  the 
Security  Council,  and  it  was  he  who  raised  the  issue  of  inviting  the 
United  States  to  come  and  help  out  in  this  situation.  And  I  think, 
here  again,  his  action  was  very  courageous  as  he  took  the  initiative 
of  asking  the  Security  Council  to  request  the  United  States — and 
it  is  to  the  United  States'  credit  that  it  answered  this  call,  a  very 
difficult  call,  a  very  complex  operation. 

It  is — the  complexity  is  made  up  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  at  war  with  Somalia,  was  going  to  help  them;  and  it 
was  going  to  deal  with  all  these  people  that  we  have  been  talking 
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about  this  afternoon  who  were  going  to  shoot  back  because  that  is 
what  they  do. 

And  so  I  think  they  have  handled  the  job  very  effectively  and  in 
an  excellent  manner. 

And  now  the  situation  is  ripe  for  the  United  Nations  to  take 
over.  And  I  think  the  United  Nations  can  do  an  effective  job  given, 
one,  a  proper  resolution  by  the  Security  Council  which  permits  the 
U.N.  troops  to  use  force,  that  it  is  an  enforcement  force,  not  a 
peacekeeping  in  the  traditional  sense,  that  it  has  the  authority  to 
protect  and  provide  security  to  the  Somalians  and  to  the  relief  ef- 
fort and  all  the  wonderful  workers  who  have  been  operating  under 
the  absolutely  impossible  conditions.  And  I  financially  support  it, 
and  I  would  also  like  to  endorse  Professor  Adam's  views  that  I 
think  continued  presence  of  the  U.S.  troops  is  absolutely  essential. 
And  I  think  there  need  not  be  any  more  than  what  the  United 
States  is  already  planning. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  now  have  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
cess. 

Mr.  Payne,  we  have  at  least  7  minutes  before  we  have  to  run. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  it  is  democracy.  Sometimes  I  am  not  so  sure. 
I  am  certainly  sorry  that  I  did  miss  your  oral  report,  but  I  do  have 
a  copy  of  your  remarks. 

Let  me  just  ask  Professor  Adam:  Do  you  feel  that  in  the  reconcili- 
ation and  the  move  toward  attempting  to  start  systems  back  up 
again,  do  you  think  that  the  elders,  as  they  once  performed,  would 
be  able  to  have  status  and/or  do  they  still  retain  status  that  they 
once  did  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Adam.  Yes.  In  a  large  part  of  the  country,  you  can  see  their 
role  visibly.  If  you  look  at  Somalia  in  the  northwest,  they  have 
even  formed  a  house  called  the  House  of  the  Elders  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  accepted  in  the  constitution,  when  it  is  written,  to  be 
like  the  House  of  Lords. 

You  have  the  same  in  the  northeastern  parts  of  Somalia  up  to 
the  center.  So  their  role  is  stronger.  It  is  much  more  stronger  in 
local  affairs  and  in  regional  matters  obviously.  The  reconciliation 
meeting  in  Addis  Ababa  did  not  seem  to  have  involved  them,  and 
that  is  obvious  again. 

But,  in  general,  if  the  situation  is  to  be  reallv  stable,  the  involve- 
ment both  of  the  secular  and  the  religious  eldfers  is  really  crucial. 

Mr.  Payne.  Also  I  think  the  role  of  women  was  on  the  increase 
in  Somalia — they  were  a  very  strong  force. 

Do  you  see  the  reestablisnment  of  women  progressing  forward? 
And  will  this  be  an  entity  that  you  feel  should  be  integrated  into 
reconciliation  and  a  solution? 

Mr.  Adam.  Yes,  very  much. 

We  notice,  again,  that  the  disarming  which  started  in  the  North 
in  June  of  1991  was  sponsored  by  women  demonstrations,  women 
and  children. 

In  the  fight  between  Ali  Mahdi  and  Aideed,  the  only  group  that 
crossed  the  green  line — again,  months  ago  before — was  the  dem- 
onstration of  women  and  children.  So  they  have  taken  a  big  part 
in  the  peace  efforts. 

I  notice  they  were  fairly  strong  in  the  small  trade,  in  the  econ- 
omy in  the  trade.  They  haven't  yet  constituted  organizations  for- 
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mally  speaking,  but  in  the  peace  effort — which  I  saw  on  video — in 
the  North,  a  woman  came  and  gave  a  speech  and  also  read  a  paper. 

The  danger  that  women  have  is  the  Islamic  fundamentalists 
who,  as  I  say,  there  are  now  pockets,  but  there  are  rumors  of  them 
harassing  women  in  parts  of  Somalia.  It  is  not  yet  a  problem.  It 
could  be  a  problem.  But  so  far  they  have  been  much  more  than  I 
thought.  They  have  come  out  much  more  assertive  than  I  person- 
ally thought  would  have  been  the  case.  At  first  I  thought  they 
would  go  underground  for  3  or  4  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  my  final  question  is  to  the  General. 

I  agree  with  you  in  some  degree  that  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  in 
my  opinion,  was  very  courageous  in  his  attempt  to  sway  the  West 
to  become  involved  in  Somalia. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Adam  that  Boutros-Ghali,  probably  in  his 
other  position  as  foreign  minister  for  Egypt,  sided  with  the  Barre 
regime,  and  that  is  because  the  United  States,  you  know,  sided 
with  the  Barre  regime.  And  for  a  decade,  the  United  States  armed 
the  dictator,  as  cruel  as  he  was. 

And  so  I  don't  think  that  since  each  is  dependent  on  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  their  foreign  minister  would 
oppose  an  ally.  You  know,  a  friend  of  your  friend  is  my  friend,  they 
say. 

So  I  think  that  in  all  fairness  to  Secretary  General  Boutros- 
Ghali^and  I  met  him  when  he  was  foreign  minister  in  Egypt  be- 
fore he  did  become  Secretary  General — that  the  driving  force  was 
the  U.S.  policy  which  Egypt  should  conform  with  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  was  supporting  Barre  because  Mengistu  went 
with  the  Soviets.  So  I  think  that  explains  that. 

I  also  think  the  firing  of  Ambassador  Sanunu  did  an  outstanding 
job  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Somalis.  Which  probably  was 
triggered  here  in  the  United  States  because,  as  you  know,  he  criti- 
cized the  slowness  of  the  United  States.  He  criticized  the  U.N. 
Well,  the  U.N.  is  the  United  States.  If  the  U.N.  is  not  moving,  the 
United  States  isn't  pushing  it.  So  after  his  criticism,  he  was  sacked. 

So  I  think  one  of  the  good  things  about  this  country  is  that  you 
can  oppose  your  policy  and  speak  out  about  it  but  you  still  work 
together  as  a  unified  country  and  you  try  to  then  move  ahead  and 
have  your  differences  but  move  for  national  unity. 

And  so  I  hope  that  in  Somalia  we  can  move  forward — we  have 
to  give  Egypt  credit.  They  were  the  only  embassy  that  remained  in 
Somalia  for  the  entire  time.  All  the  rest  left,  but  the  Egyptian  flag 
stayed  there  during  the  crisis. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  U.N.  would  be — with  their  new  mission, 
will  be  able  to  do  what  the  troops — and  I  agree,  I  think  there 
should  be — Greneral  Colin  Powell  calls  them  a  posse  of  ships  out 
there.  You  know,  posse  usually  goes  and  rounds  up  outlaws  in  the 
old  wild  west.  So  if  you  keep  the  posse  there  so  people  know  that 
if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  misdirection,  that  the  posse  can  come  back  to 
help  the  Blue  Helmets. 

So  with  that,  I  don't  have  any  questions.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Do  you  mind  staying  a  little  longer?  If  you  don't 
mind,  if  I  may  ask  you  just  a  few  more  questions. 
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And,  General,  again  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  historic 
background  here  and  ask  you,  at  what  point  will  the  resources  of 
the  United  Nations  on  peacekeeping  forces  collapse? 

You  have  Bosnia;  you  have  Cyprus;  you  have  Cambodia;  you 
have  Western  Sahara,  Africa.  Now  you  are  going  to  have  a  25,000 
force  in  Somalia  eventually. 

Aren't  you  at  a  point  of  diminishing  returns,  so  to  speak? 

General  RiKHYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  already  gone  beyond 
that  point. 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  hit  that  last  month;  is  that  right? 

General  Rikhye.  The  number  of  troops  under  command  of  the 
U.N.  is  almost  going  to  be  about  60,000,  a  little  over  50,000,  to 
60,000.  And  if  one  looks  through  the  balance  of  forces  around  the 
world,  there  are  very  few  countries  who  have  troops  of  that  size. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  even  to  count  them  on  one's  fingers  or 
one's  two  hands. 

And  so,  therefore,  with  this  enormous  responsibility,  the  U.N., 
which  is  under  tremendous  obligation  to  make  economies  and  so 
on,  is  obliged  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  attempting  to  put 
together  a  management  organization  which  will  be  able  to  handle 
this  large  size  of  peacekeeping  forces.  In  fact,  the  two  requirements 
are  incompatible. 

And  so,  therefore,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
U.N.  would  only  be  able  to  make  some  improvements  in  his  man- 
agement capability. 

And,  henceforth,  it  is  very  important  that  the  theater  command 
is  strengthened.  The  theater  command  is  not  dependent  on  the 
budgeting  for  headquarters.  The  theater  operation  gets  a  separate 
budget.  So,  therefore,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  be  able  to  set  up  an 
organization  in  the  theater  which  is  able  to  cope  with  those  respon- 
sibilities. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  what  should  be  done.  And  generally  with  the 
U.N.  that  would  generally  be  the  practice.  When  the  U.N.  had  only 
consent-type  of  nonenforcement  peacekeeping  actions,  it  was  easy 
for  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  to  manage  the  operations  from  New 
York. 

Now,  the  type  of  operations,  which  are  already  taking  place  in 
Yugoslavia — or  former  Yugoslavia,  and  the  nature  of  operations 
which  the  American-led  forces  have  experienced  in  Somalia,  that  is 
not  going  to  work. 

And  so,  therefore,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  new  U.N. 
force  is  provided  with  the  capability  where  it  can  manage  the  oper- 
ation as  one  does  in  a  theater,  as  somewhat  like  we  did  in  World 
War  II  or  the  experience  of  Korea  or  the  Desert  Storm,  where  there 
is  an  overall  direction  from  the  government — keeps  a  watch  and  a 
brief  and  controls  the  strings,  purse  strings,  and  then  the  respon- 
sibility is  given  to  the  theater.  And  that  is  what  I  propose  should 
be  done  in  the  case  of  Somalia. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Professor,  this  is  kind  of  a  subjective  question:  Do 
you  think  our  intervention  into  Somalia  set  a  precedent  for  human- 
itarian intervention  as  an  element  of  U.S.  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Adam.  I  think  it  has  done  so.  But  it  has  done  so  in  a  case 
which  is  so  unique,  as  I  have  tried  in  my  presentation  to  state. 
Lack  of  state  power,  for  example,  for  2  years;  you  don't  have  one 
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like  that.  Every  other  place  United  States  would  have  to  intervene, 
they  would  need  some  kind  of  government  to  OK  and  so  that  is  a 
difficult  one. 

It  puts  Somalia  in  a  unique  situation,  but  it  leaves  room  in  the 
future  in  Africa  this  year  if  the  situation  came.  It  also  leaves  room 
if  it  is  a  physical  disaster  in  Bangladesh  for  something,  that  we 
learn  to  ignore  sovereignty  a  bit  and  say,  you  have  got  helicopters, 
can  you  join  the  Bangladesh  Army  in  helping? 

I  am  talking  in  situations,  of  course,  where  the  costing  factor 
should  also  be  minimized  because  I  don't  want  this  to  sound  like 
the  world  is  going  to  leave  this  to  the  United  States. 

May  I,  for  a  minute,  come  back  to  the  UN? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Certainly.  Please. 

Mr.  Adam.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  thank  Congressman  Payne,  and  Gren- 
eral  Rikhye,  for  covering  the  role  of  Boutros-Ghali  which  was  ig- 
nored. That  he  really  stood  up  on  the  question  of  Somalia  even  vis- 
a-vis the  situation  of  Yugoslavia;  and  he  took  a  lot  of  heat  on  that. 

But  the  kind  of  remarks  Congressman  Payne  made  is  the  kind 
of  dialogue  the  United  States  can  carry  with  Somali  leaders  of  all 
types,  and  also  for  them  to  understand  that  Boutros-Ghali  is  now 
working  in  a  different  job  where  the  Security  Council  really  con- 
trols him.  He  is  a  strict  civil  servant,  and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  job 
that  is  similar  to  the  previous — and  this  could  be  done  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time. 

But  more  important,  just  like  the  army,  the  U.N.  Army  would 
have  a  Turkish  general  and  a  deputy  U.S.  general,  it  will  be  very 
important  that  the  role  of  Ambassador  Oakley,  if  he  is  replaced — 
to  be  replaced  by  another  senior  diplomat,  and  it  may  be  a  second 
role  to  the  U.N.  men  there;  but  it  is  a  very  important  role.  Somalis 
continue  to  see  the  United  States  as  neutral  and  are  convinced  that 
other  forces  are  neutral.  It  may  well  be  that  the  United  States  de- 
serves or  doesn't  deserve  it,  but  it  is  a  very  powerful  perception. 
Aiid  I  think  we  can  go  a  long  way  if  at  least  a  number  two  senior 
diplomat  of  the  United  States  continues  to  play  the  role  behind  the 
scenes. 

Ismat  Kittani,  I  am  told,  is  very  sick  and  may  have  to  be  re- 
placed. Well,  the  United  States  should  pay  a  lot  of  attention  on  re- 
placement for  that  job  as  well. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Let  me  followup  on  the  Turkish  general.  The 
New  York  Times  said  that  a  lot  of  Somalians  do  not  want  him  be- 
cause he  is  Muslim.  I  can't  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Adam.  Well,  there  has  been — once  again,  newspapers  take 
opinions  of  the  most  vocal  individuals  who  get  near  them. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Adam.  There  has  been,  in  Somalia,  a  terrible  disappointment 
since  1991  about  many  things.  That  is,  again,  the  vocal  people. 

One,  the  Arab  League  didn't  do  a  thing.  And,  therefore,  a  feeling 
that  the  Arab  League  is  not  that  helpful. 

And  side-by-side  was  this  thing  with  Ethiopia  which  they  feel 
was  serious  and  sincere. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  the  Islamic  League  didn't  do  much,  not 
only  that  when  it  made  noise,  it  made  noise  on  Bosnia,  you  see? 
So  this  would  make  Somalis  often  say  that  off-the-cuff,  such  re- 
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marks.  But  I  don't  think  in  any  seriousness  that  is  at  all  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Johnston.  To  question  both  of  you,  how  can  the  world  get 
the  United  Nations  to  move  more  quickly  in  the  future  in  a  case 
similar  to  Somalia  where  you  almost  have  genocide.  We  are  looking 
at  Sudan  now. 

What  can  the  world  do  to  expedite  these  forces  to  move  in  when 
necessary? 

General  Rikhye.  The  United  Nations  has,  of  late,  been  taking 
more  and  more  on  the  whole  question  of  sovereignty.  And  that  real- 
ly is  the  crux  of  the  issue. 

In  the  past,  since  the  charter  was  signed,  the  United  Nations  has 
very  carefully  respected  the  sovereignty  of  states. 

However,  if  I  may  say  again,  historically,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  Nations  has  acted  in  many  instances  and  intervened  in 
states  when  it  felt  that  there  was  a  risk  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

And  I  think  what  the  United  Nations  has  to  consider — and  is  be- 
ginning to  acknowledge — is  that  any  human  disaster,  wherever  it 
occurs,  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  situation  in  the  neighborhood, 
because  there  is  a  movement  of  refugees;  there  are  all  kinds  of 
other — people  seem  to  be  drawn  in  one  way  or  the  other  in  that 
particular  conflict.  That  equates  to  there  being  a  danger  to  secu- 
rity, international  peace  and  security. 

And,  therefore,  the  U.N.  is  increasingly  beginning  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  this.  And  I  think  on  the  basis  of  what  experience  one  has 
already  gained  where  the  U.N.  has  nothing  but  got  itself  involved 
in  civil  wars  after  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  gave  cooperation  be- 
tween member  states,  I  think  member  states  are  increasingly  real- 
izing this  and  are  beginning  to  appreciate  that  certain  situations 
do  require  intervention. 

So,  I  think  now,  in  situations  like  Sudan  and  elsewhere,  it  will 
be  more  the  political  will  of  certain  member  states  who  are  pre- 
pared to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  those  issues 
and  press  for  action  by  the  Security  Council.  I  believe  the  rest  of 
the  membership  will  come  along. 

Mr.  Adam.  Yes. 

Before  responding  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go 
back,  stilV,  to  the  commentary  on  the  Turkish  general.  I  think  the 
sooner  they  hear  that  an  American  deputy  will  be  there  will  help 
quite  a  bit. 

I  recall  this  happened  even  when  Siyad  was  there  when  I  was 
working  in  Somalia.  The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugee  would  have  a  country  representative,  and  most  Somalis 
who  are  aware  felt  that  the  U.N.  is  an  organization  funded  by  rich 
nations.  And  that  being  the  case,  they  didn't  want  to  waste  time 
to  see  it  headed  by  an  African  or  somebody  from  what  they  saw  as 
poor  nations. 

So  there  was  a  rebellion  to  an  African  who  came.  People  didn't 
take  him  seriously,  until  finally  they  had  to  replace  hirn  with  the 
Japanese.  There  is  a  precedent.  It  is  kind  of  a  Somali  nomadic 
sense  of  being  straight  to  the  point.  Who  has  power?  Who  pays  for 
it?  They  have  paid  for  it;  these  don't  pay,  so  why  do  you  bring  me 
this  symbolic  side? 
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On  the  other  side,  I  think  once  the  situation  reaches  Somalia  and 
you  have  to  intervene,  there  is  no  way  but  to  intervene  through  the 
U.N.  That  is  clear.  But  my  point,  which  I  made  in  my  paper,  is, 
before  you  do  that,  preventive  measures  can  only  be  done  by  the 
donors  club — the  World  Bank,  the  IMF — can  put  so  much  pressure 
on  the  dictators,  because  the  problem  of  Somalia  is  the  problem  of 
dictators  producing  the  kills. 

If  similar  problems  are  like  that,  then  when  you  hit  a  dictator 
it  is  not  easy  for  the  U.N.  to  do  that  because  they  are  also  members 
of  the  U.N.  themselves.  So  it  takes  the  outside  group,  the  richer 
nations  to  put  that  kind  of  economic  pressure  to  make  them  democ- 
ratize in  a  peaceful  manner. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  appreciate  both  of  you  indulging  me  and  edu- 
cating me  on  these.  I  could  spend  another  couple  hours  asking  you 
both  about  whether  we  should  go  into  Angola,  Mozambique,  Zaire 
and  all  of  the  above.  But  you  have  been  very  kind  and  very  inform- 
ative. And  I  sincerely  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  today. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:45  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  Houdek,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau 
OF  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee 
on  the  progress  we  are  making  in  Somalia.  But  first  let  me  offer  congratulations 
as  you  take  up  your  duties  as  chairman.  Your  committee  historically  has  played  a 
vital  and  constructive  role  in  U.S. -African  relations.  This  is  a  period  of  dramatic 
change  in  Africa  offering  both  new  opportunities  and  some  daunting  challenges.  We 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you,  the  Members,  and  your  staffs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  2  months  ago  Assistant  Secretary  Cohen  came  before  this 
committee  and  discussed  the  horrific  humanitarian  crisis  in  Somalia.  At  that  time, 
Ambassador  Cohen  explained  that  the  U.S. -led  unified  task  force  (UNITAF)  under 
U.N.  auspices  had  a  clearly  defined  and  doable  mission:  establishing  a  secure  envi- 
ronment tor  the  delivery  of  food  and  other  humanitarian  AID  in  Somalia.  Once  suffi- 
cient order  was  established,  the  mission  would  be  handed  over  to  an  expanded  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operation. 

UNITAF  has  made  remarkable  progress  toward  achieving  that  goal.  The  32,000 
UNITAF  troops,  presently  in  Somalia,  of  which  approximately  18,000  are  American, 
have  performed  with  great  professionalism  and  devotion.  Their  discipline  has  mini- 
mized casualties  on  both  siaes  and  won  the  admiration  and  support  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Somalis. 

security  assessment 

I  want  to  share  with  you  our  assessment  of  the  current  security  and  political  envi- 
ronment. My  colleague  from  the  AID's  office  of  Foreign  Disaster  assistance,  Jim 
Kunder,  will  discuss  humanitarian  conditions  and  rehabilitation  efforts. 

UNITAF  forces  have  secured  nine  key  areas  in  southern  Somalia,  including  air- 
ports in  the  ports  of  Mogadishu  and  Kismayo.  Daily  surface  convoys  deliver  supplies 
to  relief  organizations  around  these  key  points.  Relief  corridors  are  open  and  regular 
convoys  are  sent  to  Baidoa,  which  is  being  used  as  a  staging  site  for  humanitarian 
distribution  into  the  Somali  interior. 

Death  rates  are  falling  dramatically.  In  Baidoa,  one  relief  agency  estimates  the 
death  rates  for  children  under  5  have  dropped  from  50  to  15  per  10,000  per  day 
(mostly  from  disease  rather  than  starvation).  More  needs  to  be  done,  but  we  are  see- 
ing a  dramatic  impact. 

Circumstances  have  dictated  that  UNITAF  forces  be  increasingly  active  in  dis- 
arming armed  Somalis  to  help  ensure  the  sustainability  of  a  secure  environment 
and  to  protect  the  lives  of  UNITAF  forces.  In  Mogadishu,  Kismayo,  Baidoa,  and 
Bardera,  technicals  and  heavy  weapons  have  been  moved  to  cantonment  areas 
under  UNITAF  supervision.  The  so-called  "green  line"  in  Mogadishu  dividing  pre- 
viously warring  factions  is  no  more. 

The  agreement  of  factional  leaders,  Ali  Mahdi  and  Aideed,  to  get  their  technicals 
and  heavy  weapons  out  of  Mogadishu  and  dismantle  the  "green  line"  was  a  major 
achievement. 

Further,  in  Addis  Ababa,  last  month,  leaders  of  15  Somalia  factions  agreed  to  a 
cease-fire  and  to  turn  over  all  heavy  weaponry  to  UNITAF  and  U.N.  troops.  The  ac- 
cords also  called  for  creation  of  a  committee  of  representatives  of  Somali  factions 
to  work  with  the  U.N.  and  UNITAI<\  Somalia  factional  leaders  have  been  asked  to 
inventory  their  weapons  and  have  been  invited  by  U.N.  Special  Representative 
Ismat  Kittani  to  discuss  next  steps  in  disarmament  and  monitoring  the  cease-fire. 

We  view  this  as  a  promising  initiative  which  should  further  bolster  the  security 
environment. 
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But  it  would  be  misleading  to  leave  the  impression  that  southern  Somalia  is  now 
a  safe  place.  Many  former  militiamen  and  gang  members,  denied  the  opportunity 
to  extort  from  relief  agencies  or  steal  relief  shipments,  have  turned  to  preying  on 
less  lucrative,  unprotected  targets. 

To  counter  the  upsurge  in  common  crime  and  banditry  and  to  relieve  UNTTAF 
troops  from  routine  security  duties,  priority  is  being  given  to  the  establishment  of 
Somali  police  forces.  The  United  Nations  will  help  mnd  auxiliary,  interim  police 
forces  in  Mogadishu  and  other  population  centers.  These  units,  which  UNlTAF 
helped  to  establish,  will  report  to  local  combined  committees  of  elders,  community, 
and  religious  leaders.  Local  police  began  operating  in  Mogadishu  on  February  6. 

We  expect  that  interim  police  forces  will  be  followed  by  establishment  of  trained 
professional,  neutral,  regional,  or  national  police.  International  police  experts  are 
now  in  Somalia  developing  recommendations  for  the  U.N.  as  to  how  this  can  be  best 
accomplished.  This  is  aiflicult,  but  central  task. 

POLITICAL  APPRAISAL 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Somali  people  have  welcomed  UNITAF  forces  not  only 
because  UNITAF  brought  an  end  to  anarchy  and  starvation,  but  also  because 
UNITAF  made  it  clear  it  came  in  peace  to  help;  not  to  impose  a  settlement. 

We  have  supported  the  U.N.'s  previously  articulated  strategy  of  building  political 
reconciliation  from  the  grassroots  up.  We  have  seen  broad,  if  somewhat  uneven, 
progress  in  the  Somali  political  situation.  The  improved  security  climate  and  re- 
duced threats  by  warlords  have  encouraged  establishment  of  representative  local 
committees  of  Somalis  to  discuss  security  and  relief  issues  among  themselves  and 
with  UNITAF  and  U.N.  leaders,  U.S.  liaison  officers  and  AID/OFDA  representa- 
tives. While  the  process  of  rebuilding  community  organizations  is  in  its  early  stages, 
the  reemergence  of  the  influence  of  elders,  religious  leaders,  intellectuals,  and  wom- 
en's groups  in  local  affairs  is  encouraging. 

Last  month's  U.N.  sponsored  Addis  Ababa  conference  of  factional  leaders  was  a 
significant  first  step  in  the  dialogue  of  old-time  enemies.  A  successful  followup  on 
implementing  the  cease-fire  and  disarmament  accords  will  be  crucial. 

Progress  on  the  security  and  political  fronts  are  closely  interrelated.  UNITAF  and 
UNOSOM  are  working  together  to  maintain  the  momentum  in  implementing  the 
Addis  cease-fire  and  disarmament  accords.  We  are  continuing  to  give  full  backing 
to  the  U.N.'s  political  reconciliation  efibrts.  But  we  should  not  expect  quick  results. 
Lasting  reconciliation  will  require  further  control  of  arms  and  broad  participation 
of  the  Somali  people — local  and  regional  involvement — not  just  a  deal  at  the  top  at 
the  national  level.  This  process  willtake  time. 

TRANSITION  FROM  UNITAF  TO  UNOSOM 

We  anticipate  a  smooth,  phased  transition  from  UNITAF  to  UNOSOM;  in  fact, 
parts  of  the  transition  have  already  occurred.  Some  U.S.  forces  have  returned  home, 
replaced  by  non-American  UNITAF  troops,  some  of  whom  will  become  part  of 
UNOSOM  II. 

U.S.  military  planners  are  working  on  their  U.N.  counterpart's  transition.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christopher  has  assured  U.N.  Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  aid  UNOSOM  II  with  logistics  and  other  support, 
as  well  as  with  a  quick  reaction  force,  if  necessary.  The  United  States  will  also  pro- 
vide an  officer  to  be  the  deputy  commander  of  UNOSOM  II. 

Neither  the  exact  number  of  American  personnel  nor  the  total  number  of 
UNOSOM  forces  has  been  decided  at  this  point.  Those  decisions  must  await  issu- 
ance of  the  Secretary  General's  report,  the  subsequent  Security  Council  resolution 
authorizing  formation  of  UNOSOM  II,  and  finally,  discussions  among  UNOSOM  II 
participants,  the  U.N.  and  contributing  countries'  military  experts.  However,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  vast  majority  of  UNOSOM  II  forces  will  not  be  American. 

The  U.N.  Secretary  General  is  expected  to  present  his  latest  report  on  Somalia 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  this  week,  opening  the  way  for  prompt  Security  Council 
debate  on  a  new  resolution.  We  anticipate  that  the  report  will  reflect  the  close  con- 
sultations in  New  York  and  Somalia  between  the  U.N.,  the  United  States,  and  the 
UNITAF  coalition.  From  our  consultations,  we  believe  that  the  Secretary  (Jeneral's 
report  will  coincide  with  much  that  is  in  our  own  general  approach:  most  impor- 
tantly, that  the  new  UNOSOM  should  have  sufficient  size,  capabilities  and  rules  of 
engagement  to  enable  it  to  enforce  the  peace  under  Chapter  Vll  of  the  U.N.  charter 
throughout  all  of  Somalia. 

We  share  the  view  that  without  improved  security  the  political  process  cannot 
prosper.  We  also  agree  that  the  new  mandate  must  include  prevention  of  the  re- 
sumption of  violence,  control  of  heavy  weapons,  maintenance  of  the  cease-fire,  and 
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the  building  of  a  new  professional  police  force  to  ensure  that  the  U.N.'s  efTorts  to 
promote  poGtical  reconciliation  and  rehabilitation  can  progress. 

While  the  elements  of  UNOSOM's  new  mandate  are  important,  equally  important 
is  international  support  for  UNOSOM.  The  earlier  U.N.  operation  in  Somalia  has 
been  criticized.  But  in  a  real  sense,  the  success  of  UNOSOM's  future  operations  de- 
pends on  widespread  international  support. 

We  have  assured  the  Secretary  General  of  our  military  backing  for  UNOSOM's 
peace  enforcement  operations.  We  are  heartened  by  the  offers  of  many  UNITAF 
troop  contingents  to  remain  in  Somalia  under  UNOSOM,  as  well  as  the  offers  of 
other  countries  to  send  troops  to  be  part  of  UNOSOM.  We  are  confident  that  the 
U.N.  will  field  a  force  that  will  accomplish  its  mission. 

Additionally,  we  have  told  the  U.N.  we  are  willing  to  assist  on  the  civilian  side, 
with  some  staff  if  needed,  to  contribute  to  progress  on  the  rehabilitation  and  rec- 
onciliation fronts.  We  also  are  urging  our  friends  to  help. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  self  congratulation;  the  starving  and  the  suffering  continue 
in  areas  of  Somalia.  But  I  woulabe  remiss  if  I  did  not  highlight  the  superb  coopera- 
tive work  of  General  Johnston  and  Ambassador  Oakley.  They,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  work  with  them,  have  made  an  incredibly  difficult  job  look  deceptively 
easy.  Here  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  essential  contributions  of  our  coalition 
partners.  International  cooperation  has  worked  under  harsh  conditions  and  in  an 
unprecedented  state  of  anarchy. 

We  are  moving  to  a  new  phase  of  our  efforts  in  Somalia:  from  UNITAF  to 
UNOSOM.  From  the  job  of  reestablishing  a  secure  environment  to  get  relief  to  the 
most  needy,  to  the  challenge  of  consolidating  security  gains  and  promoting  political 
reconciliation  and  rehabilitation. 

While  progress  has  been  swifl  under  UNITAF,  patience  and  endurance  will  now 
be  needed  because  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  restoring  trust  and  rebuilding  a  civil 
society. 

Television  images  of  starving  Somalis,  which  moved  the  American  conscience  last 
fall,  are  now  replaced  by  those  of  sufi"ering  peoples  elsewhere.  The  Somalis  are  a 
resilient  people.  They  are  returning  to  their  villages  and  are  planting  crops.  Markets 
are  coming  alive;  children  are  leaving  feeding  kitchens,  some  to  return  to  school. 

But  this  picture  of  normalcy  is  deceptive.  A  tremendous  amount  needs  to  be  done 
before  Somalia  is  a  normal  society.  The  essential  work  of  UNOSOM  may  well  take 
place  without  great  public  pressure  for  international  involvement.  But  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  forfeiting  tne  gains  of  Operation  Restore  Hope,  continued  American 
and  allied  assistance  will  be  essential.  This  administration  is  committed  to  such  a 
course  and  looks  forward  to  Congress'  continued  cooperation  and  support. 

In  this  spirit,  we  welcome  congressional  support,  as  expressed  in  S.J.  Res.  45,  for 
the  efforts  we  have  been  making  in  creating  a  secure  environment  for  provision  of 
humanitarian  relief  alleviating  the  massive  suffering  of  the  Somali  people.  The  dual 
catastrophes  of  famine  and  merciless  civil  strife  have  been  devastating  to  Somalia. 
Although  the  administration  does  not  believe  specific  statutory  authorization  for  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Somalia  is  necessary,  we  are  immensely  gratified  that 
the  Hill  and  the  administration  have  cooperated  so  well  in  delivering  an  appropriate 
and  urgent  response. 


Prepared  Statement  of  James  Kunder,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance,  Agency  for  International  Development 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  let  me 
echo  Ambassador  Houdek's  congratulations  to  you  as  you  assume  the  duties  of 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  today  on  the  subject  of  the  humanitarian  operation  in  Somalia. 
As  long  as  Americans  hear  the  word  Somalia,  they  will  remember  the  horrific  crisis 
that  killed  hundreds  of  thousands  and  will  scar  that  nation  for  decades.  They  will 
also  remember  the  history-making  U.S.  humanitarian  intervention,  in  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  joined  thousands  of  relief  workers  to  help  victims  of  the  crisis. 

Because  I  had  the  opportunity  to  review  relief  operations  in  Somalia  in  both  Feb- 
ruary and  July  of  last  year,  and  then  to  enter  Somalia  just  before  our  troops  in  De- 
cember and  stay  for  the  first  5  weeks  of  the  deployment,  I  have  had  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  evolution  of  this  disaster  response.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  provide  information  on  the  status  of  relief  operations  in  Somalia  and 
my  observations  on  the  humanitarian  intei-vention. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  U.S.  troops,  along  with  the  other  troops  that  form 
the  U.S. -led  United  Nations  (U.N.)  coalition  forces,  have  had  a  major  impact  on  the 
international  relief  community's  ability  to  reach  the  most  vulnerable  populations. 
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While  random  violence  continues  in  many  parts  of  Somalia,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Unified  Task  Force  (UNITAP)  troops  have  dramatically  improved  the  security 
climate  for  relief  operations  and  that  more  relief  supplies  are  getting  to  those  in 
need. 

Since  the  arrival  of  coalition  forces,  at  least  13  relief  ships  carrying  over  40,000 
metric  tons  (MT)  of  relief  foods,  medicines,  tools  and  other  humanitarian  supplies 
have  berthed  at  Mogadishu  port.  This  is  a  dramatic  improvement  over  pre-UNITAF 
conditions  when  only  one  or  two  ships  might  be  allowed  to  dock  each  month.  I  spent 
time  at  the  port  during  my  month  in  Mogadishu  and  can  attest  to  the  chaos  and 
corruption  that  previously  existed  there,  including  armed  thugs  forcing  extortion 
payments  from  private  voluntary  organizations  (PVO's)  before  relief  ships  were  able 
to  dock  and  offload.  Since  the  U.S.  military  takeover  of  port  operations,  extortion 
payments  have  stopped  and  the  port  now  runs  efficiently. 

The  Kismayo  Port  has  also  been  opened  and  secured  and  one  relief  ship  carrying 
3,000  MT  of  sorghum  berthed  on  January  23.  Half  of  the  sorghum  has  already  been 
distributed  in  Kismayo  and  the  surrounding  villages  and  the  remainder  is  currently 
warehoused.  This  is  the  first  shipment  since  the  port  was  closed  due  to  insecurity 
in  late  September  1992.  Port  shipments  into  Somalia  have  been  complemented  by 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  military  aircraft  and  AID-funded  civilian  flights  out 
of  Mombasa,  Kenya  which  have  flown  over  41,000  MT  of  relief  supplies  into  Soma- 
lia, 14,000  MT  of  which  have  been  since  troop  arrival. 

Relief  food  and  other  humanitarian  supplies  are  now  moving  out  of  the  Mogadishu 
Port  more  rapidly  for  distribution  in  the  Mogadishu  area  and  to  Baidoa,  Bardera, 
Hoddur,  Wajit,  Gialalassi,  Relet  Huen  and  Merca.  Extensive  road  repair  and  mine- 
clearing  operations  on  the  major  distribution  routes  are  being  conducted  by  coalition 
forces  and  will  further  increase  access  to  inland  areas.  Coantion  forces  constructed 
a  Bailey  Bridge  near  Kismayo,  which  has  allowed  access  to  the  previously  inacces- 
sible town  of  Gelib.  With  further  road  repairs,  food  will  soon  be  able  to  flow  from 
the  Kismavo  port  to  Bardera  and  other  areas.  By  the  end  of  February,  Somalia  will 
have  an  all-weather  road  system  for  all  major  routes  in  the  famine  belt.  This  coin- 
cides with  the  scheduled  termination  of  the  effective  but  expensive  international  air- 
lift out  of  Mombasa  that  has  been  funded  by  the  U.S.  Gk)vemment  and  other  donor 
countries.  Relief  organizations  estimate  that  no  further  airlift  will  be  required  after 
March  1. 

The  PVO  community  is  working  hard,  with  UNITAF  support,  to  move  food  from 
the  inland  hubs  out  to  the  surrounding  villages  that  remain  inaccessible  by  road. 
UNITAF  helicopters  were  used  in  early  January  to  assist  CARE  in  distributing  food 
to  five  villages  outside  Baidoa  which  were  in  urgent  need.  Near  Bardera,  food  has 
also  been  moved  by  helicopters  to  villages  that  are  cut  off  by  land  mines.  CARE 
found  villagers  in  some  of  these  areas  to  be  in  precarious  condition,  with  clearly 
malnourished  children  and  quickly  diminishing  small  stocks  of  locally  available 
food.  It  is  estimated  that  more  desperate  villages  will  be  found  once  PVO's  are  able 
to  reach  other  currently  inaccessible  areas. 

In  villages  where  food  is  being  delivered,  relief  assessments  have  provided  hopeful 
signs  that  many  areas  in  Somalia's  famine  belt,  although  still  in  a  fragile,  critical 
stage,  are  on  their  way  to  recovery.  Malnutrition  levels  in  Mogadishu  nave  fallen 
from  an  estimated  70  percent  in  August  to  between  15-18  percent  today.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  number  of  children  attending  supplemental  feeding  centers  is  dropping.  A 
nutritional  survey  conducted  by  Save  the  Cnildren/U.S.  in  Belet  Huen  indicates  that 
the  current  overall  malnutrition  rate  is  22  percent,  less  than  half  of  what  it  was 
in  September.  Studies  conducted  by  Doctors  Without  Borders  in  Kismayo  show  that 
an  estimated  13  percent  of  children  attending  supplemental  feeding  centers  are 
below  80  percent  weight  for  height — still  a  terrible  statistic,  but  well  below  the  32 
percent  figure  collected  in  October.  An  additional  5.5  percent  are  below  70  percent 
weight  for  height  as  opposed  to  28  percent  in  October.  In  Baidoa,  one  health  care 
worker  estimated  that  the  mortality  rate  for  children  under  5  had  dropped  from  ap- 
proximately 50  to  15  per  10,000  per  day.  However,  hope  should  be  tempered  by  the 
reality  that  any  mortality  rate  over  2  per  10,000  per  day  still  constitutes  a  crisis. 
The  falling  death  rate  statistics  also  suggest  that  all  but  the  strongest  children  have 
already  died. 

Despite  increased  food  deliveries,  large  numbers  of  people  continue  to  die  from 
measles  and  water-borne  diseases  that  are  complicated  by  malnutrition.  Statistics 
gathered  in  Bardera  in  early  January  indicate  that  in  December,  an  estimated  132 
people  died  each  day,  most  of  whom  were  displaced  and  under  5  years  old.  Measles 
and  diarrhea  were  responsible  for  the  majority  of  these  deaths.  To  address  these 
problems,  relief  organizations  are  implementing  a  number  of  projects  designed  to 
provide  clean  water  to  vulnerable  populations.  A  massive  measles  vaccination  cam- 
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paign  is  also  being  implemented.  In  Bardera,  about  3,000  children  have  been  vac- 
cinated against  measles,  but  coverage  will  need  to  expand  to  serve  the  population. 

In  areas  where  nutritional  status  nas  improved,  relief  organizations  are  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  transition  in  food  distribution  from  wet  feeding  through  feeding 
kitchens  to  dry  distribution.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
has  begun  to  reduce  the  amount  of  food  provided  to  feeding  kitchens  in  response 
to  declining  need.  In  Mogadishu,  dry  distrioution  is  being  conducted  through  31  dis- 
tribution centers  that  were  selected  by  Somali  women's  groups  based  on  population 
and  need.  The  distribution  centers  are  providing  two-kUogram  rations  each  to  up 
to  5,000  people  per  day.  Coalition  forces  are  providing  security  for  the  movement 
of  food  to  the  distribution  centers  and  are  working  with  local  police  forces  to  ensure 
security  against  looting  at  the  centers.  Dry  ration  distributions  are  also  taking  place 
in  Belet  Huen,  Baidoa  and  other  areas. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  focus  on  reducing  death  rates  and  improving  nutritional 
status  of  at-risk  populations  through  wet  and  dry  food  distributions,  we  are  also  un- 
dertaking efibrts  to  improve  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Somali  people.  For  example, 
we  are  converting  some  of  the  food  distribution  to  a  monetization  program  that  in- 
volves the  sale  oi  relief  food  through  Somali  commercial  channels  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  revenues  gained  to  PVO's  implementing  labor-intensive,  cash-for-work 
projects.  Monetization  efforts  serve  to  revitalize  the  Somali  market  system  by  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  food  in  the  market,  providing  much-needed  work  to  local 
distribution  systems,  and  paying  cash  wages  to  Somalis  with  which  to  purchase  the 
food.  Security  improvements  through  Operation  Restore  Hope  have  jump-started  the 
monetization  program,  and  350  MT  of  wheat  flour  monetized  by  CARe  and  the 
World  Food  Program  were  recently  sold  to  Somali  merchants.  The  450  million  So- 
mali shillings  generated  by  the  sale  were  used  in  support  of  an  International  Medi- 
cal Corps  sanitation  project  in  the  Hiran  region  and  a  Canadian  military  road  con- 
struction project  that  will  be  implemented  by  a  PVO.  Another  AID-funded  project 
that  is  targeted  for  monetization  reflows  is  an  agricultural  revitalization  project  in 
Merca/Qorioley  that  will  employ  from  8,000-10,000  people  to  repair  irrigation  canals 
in  the  bradbasket  of  southern  Somalia.  An  additional  350  MT  of  sugar  donated  by 
the  Irish  Government  for  monetization  is  currently  being  sold  to  Somali  merchants 
and  will  generate  an  estimated  630  million  Somali  shillings.  Plans  are  currently  un- 
derway to  expand  monetization  efforts  to  Kismayo  and  other  areas  of  Somalia. 

Ultimately,  Somali  farmers  will  need  to  plant  crops  to  grow  food  to  feed  their  fam- 
ilies and  to  sell  in  the  market.  Large-scale  seed  and  tools  distribution  will  be  needed 
in  March  so  that  farmers  can  plant  in  time  for  the  April  rains.  For  adequate  plant- 
ing to  take  place,  displaced  persons  within  Somalia  and  in  neighboring  countries 
will  need  to  return  to  their  homelands  in  time  to  plant  a  crop.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  displaced  persons  in  Mogadishu,  50,000  displaced  in  Kismayo  and 
nearly  60,000  in  Belet  Huen  and  the  upper  Shabelle  region.  Another  60,000  are  dis- 
placed in  Baidoa,  Bardera,  and  Afgoi.  An  additional  800,000  Somalis  are  refugees 
in  neighboring  countries.  Along  with  receiving  sees  and  tools,  reasonable  levels  of 
security  must  expand  past  the  inland  hubs  to  the  outlying  villages  so  that  the  dis- 
placed are  assured  that  they  will  be  safe,  and  that  supplementary  relief  efforts  will 
continue  to  reach  them. 

As  security  has  improved  in  Somalia,  the  numbers  of  Somalis  fleeing  the  country 
has  decreased  but  only  a  few  thousand  refugees  in  Kenya  have  returned  home. 
Greater  security  in  rural  areas  and  political  reconciliation  are  likely  to  be  important 
preconditions  for  the  return  of  the  balance  of  Somali  refugees.  The  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  is  currently  planning  for  voluntary  repatriation.  Efforts  are 
ongoing  to  improve  village  environments  to  make  them  attractive  for  refugees  and 
internally  displaced  to  return  home.  Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  Kismayo^ardera 
road,  which  will  enhance  food  deliveries  and  foster  commercial  activity,  will  serve 
as  a  draw  for  repatriation.  It  is  unlikely  that  large-scale  resettlement  in  the  Gedo 
region  will  occur  before  the  April  rains  due  to  continued  insecurity  and  the  resulting 
lack  of  PVO's  working  in  parts  of  that  region. 

The  livestock  sector  is  also  a  priority  for  rehabilitation  efforts  as  the  majority  of 
Somalis  are  pastoralists,  dependent  on  livestock  for  a  large  percentage  of  their  diet 
and  livelihood.  Relief  efforts  focus  on  maintaining  healthy  herds  and  providing  cer- 
tification through  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  to  allow  for  a  fair 
price  for  animals  exported. 

Clearly  the  emphasis  now  is  on  the  transition  from  pure  relief  to  a  rehabilitation 
phase  of  humanitarian  operations  in  Somalia.  During  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year,  however,  relief  activities  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  focus  as  many  Soma- 
lis will  continue  to  reouire  direct  support  for  months  to  come.  But  planning  and  im- 
plementations are  underway  for  the  next  phase  of  the  operation,  including  a  draft 
rehabilitation  plan  prepared  by  AID's  regional  office  in  Nairobi,  and  a  U.N.  appeal 
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document  expected  to  be  released  in  March.  A  very  significant  element  of  this  reha- 
bilitation phase  must  be  greater  participation  by  Somali  citizens  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  country. 

The  U.S.  Gk)vemment  plans  to  maintain  a  leadership  role  in  the  provision  of  aid 
to  Somalia  this  year.  U.S.  emergency  assistance  since  early  1991  totals  over  $250 
million,  not  including  DOD  funds  in  support  of  Operation  Restore  Hope  and  Joint 
Task  Force  Provide  Relief.  AID  estimates  expenditures  of  at  least  $50  million  this 
year  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  inside  the  country.  This  is  in  addition  to 
almost  $105  million  (237,411  MT)  in  food  aid,  as  well  as  significant  contributions 
for  refugee  assistance  in  neighboring  countries.  While  important,  our  contributions 
alone  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  Somali  people,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  single- 
handedly  address  the  high  relief  and  rehabilitation  requirements  of  the  country.  As 
we  have  done  on  the  military  side  of  this  operation,  we  are  actively  seeking  the  sup- 
port of  other  donors  and  asking  them  to  work  in  concert  with  us  to  provide  tiie  hu- 
manitarian aid  required  to  get  Somalia  back  on  its  feet. 

As  we  move  from  relief  to  rehabilitation  efTorts  and,  in  the  future,  to  development 
efforts,  coordination  on  the  ground  will  become  increasingly  critical.  Ambassador 
Houdek  has  outlined  the  need  for  a  coordinated  "handofT  to  a  follow-on  U.N.  mili- 
tary force.  It  is  equally  critical  that  United  Nations  organizations,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  U.N.'s  Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs,  provide  leadership  and  co- 
ordination on  the  civilian  side  during  the  rehabilitation  of  Somali  society. 

The  U.N.  has  been  criticized,  with  some  justification,  for  an  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance in  delivering  relief  adi  to  Somalia.  To  some  extent,  all  relief  organiza- 
tions— including  AID's  Ofiice  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance — were  overwhelmed  by 
the  chaotic  violence  at  the  height  of  the  Somali  crisis,  although  i  would  point  out 
the  heroic  performance  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  could  be  accomplished  through  dedicated  professionalism. 

Finger-pointing  at  the  U.N.  is  clearly  not  what  is  needed.  It  will  bring  back  none 
of  the  Somali  children  who  died  during  the  past  2  years.  On  the  humanitarian  side, 
as  on  the  military  and  political  side,  we  ana  other  member  states  now  must  ensure 
that  the  U.N.  has  the  resources  it  will  need  in  the  second  phase  of  U.N.  military 
involvement  in  Somalia  (UNOSOM  II).  To  some  extent,  this  has  begun.  OFDA  stan 
completed  installing  a  computer  system  at  the  U.N.  Humanitarian  Operations  Cen- 
ter last  week.  We  are  gathering  names  of  experienced  relief  workers  to  second  to 
UNOSOM  in  the  coming  months.  Donor  nations  will  need  to  respond  generously  to 
a  U.N.  appeal  for  rehabilitation  assistance  expected  in  March. 

The  U.N.  leadership,  for  its  part,  must  make  available  the  senior  management 
talent  to  coordinate  these  resources  and  must  centralize  the  management  of  its  hu- 
manitarian operations  sufiiciently  so  that  the  separate  contributions  of  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  U.N.  Development 
Program,  the  World  Food  Program,  and  other  agencies  working  in  Somalia  are 
headed  in  the  same  direction.  The  U.N.  will  also  need  to  ensure  that  its  donor  ap- 
peal is  credible  in  order  to  attract  donor  funding. 

The  issue  of  security  for  expanded  humanitarian  relief  efforts  must  also  be  ad- 
dressed in  UNOSOM  II.  As  access  to  areas  in  the  center  and  south  have  improved 
due  to  the  deployment  of  forces,  bandits  and  technicals  have  Hed  to  safer  areas  such 
as  along  the  Kenya/Somalia  border  where  the  security  situation  is  reportedly  worse 
than  ever.  PVO's,  rather  than  vastly  expanding  their  areas  of  intervention,  have  in 
fact  limited  themselves  to  areas  where  troops  have  deployed.  Even  in  the  already 
secured  humanitarian  zones,  relief  workers  continue  to  face  threats  and  violence 
from  armed  thugs  who  are  no  longer  able  to  loot  relief  convoys.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  assassination  of  the  ICRC  expatriate  employee  in  Bardera,  and  the 
murder  of  a  UNICEF  employee  in  Kismayo,  as  well  as  tne  killing  of  several  Somali 
relief  workers,  including  a  UNICEF  doctor  in  Mogadishu  last  week.  As  the  U.N.  be- 
gins to  structure  badly  needed  wage  guidelines  lor  Somalis  employed  by  the  relief 
agencies  and  bring  wages  back  to  reasonable  levels,  it  is  likely  that  the  individual 
security  risk  will  increase.  Relief  workers  need  to  be  guaranteed  security,  both  in 
the  areas  in  which  they  currently  operate  and  in  areas  currently  inaccessible,  before 
bringing  in  additional  staff  to  allow  relief  and  rehabilitation  efTorts  to  expand.  Ade- 
quate security  along  the  Kenya/Somalia  border  is  also  needed  to  encourage  repatri- 
ation of  refugees  who  have  sought  temporary  asylum  in  Kenya. 

I  would  like  to  address  directly  the  chairman's  question  addressed  to  witnesses 
on  the  "broad  implications  of  Operation  Restore  Hope."  From  a  humanitarian  per- 
spective, there  are  two  broad  implications:  First,  Operation  Restore  Hope  has  ad- 
vanced significantly  the  ability  to  coordinate  between  U.S.  military  forces  and  hu- 
manitarian organizations  in  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies.  Having  had  the  privilege 
to  help  organize  the  first  Marine-guarded  relief  convoy  to  deliver  food — to  a  chil- 
dren's feeding  center — just  after  the  troops  arrived,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
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the  rapid  advancement  in  policy  and  procedures  for  military  and  civilian  coopera- 
tion. Military  and  civilian  professionals  worked  quickly  to  learn  each  other's  lan- 
guage and  establish  coordinating  mechanisms  to  reach  those  thousands  in  need. 
Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  AID  are  planning  follow-on  reviews  of  this  op- 
eration to  ensure  that  the  lessons  learned  will  spur  rapid  coordination  when  joint 
operations  are  needed  in  the  future. 

The  second  broad  implication  of  the  Somalia  operation  is  that  we  have  advanced 
our  thinking  on  the  concept  of  "humanitarian  intervention."  Operation  Restore 
Hope,  because  of  its  grouna-breaking  nature — that  is,  major  international  powers 
with  no  geopolitical  objectives,  committing  significant  military  forces,  under  U.N. 
auspices,  purely  to  help  those  most  in  need — Jhas  stimulated  thinking  in  the  relief 
community,  and  debate  among  policymakers,  on  the  application  of  this  model  in 
other  crisis  environments.  Virtually  every  disaster  situation  has  unique  characteris- 
tics that  argue  against  "formula"  approaches.  Nonetheless,  Operation  Restore  Hope 
has  provided  valuable  insights  into  those  factors  that  should  guide  policymakers  in 
those  rare  instances  when  military  intervention  to  save  lives  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  this  committee's  continued  interest  in  So- 
malia, and  this  opportunity  to  report  on  recent  developments  there.  Much  has  been 
accomplished;  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  the 
solid  working  relationship  with  the  Congress  that  has  characterized  our  govern- 
ment's response  to  this  crisis. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HUSSEIN  ADAM,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 

HOLY  CROSS  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  nenbers  of  the  Africa  Suboonmlttas  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Thank  you  for  inviting  ne  to  teetlfy  on 
the  hearing,  "Recent  Developments  in  Sovalist" 

I  would  like  to  sincerely  thank  U.6<  Adninietrations,  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  brave  U.S.  soldiers  and  the  Aiusrioan  people  for  their 
humanitarian  intervention,  approved  by  the  lAiited  Nations  and 
appropriately  termed  Operation  Restore  Hope. 

The  Somali  crisis  reflects  one  ipstance  of  the  post-Cold  War 
global  rise  of  oaamunal  parochial  parties /factions  and  the 
corresponding  higher  levels  of  conmunal  violence.   In  Somalia  comninal 
violence  is  channeled  along  clan  lines,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
vorld  it  exploits  ethnic,  racial,  linguistic  or  religious  oleavages. 

For  over  21  years  Somalia  was  ruled  by  the  brutal  military 
diete^orahip -headed -by-Mohaned.  siyad  DarrOj  .  He  utilized  Soviet 
derived  methods  of  .-dictatorial  oontrols  and  profited  from  the  Cord' V^r~ 
in  prolonging  his  destructive  regime.   The  dictatorship  ooomitted' 
appalling  human  rights  violations,  poisoned  clan  relations  and 
savagely  punished  northern  Somalia  (a  former  British  protectorate) . 
In  i960,  the  Somali  Republic  emerged  out  of  a  voluntary  union  of  the 
former  Italian  (southern  Sonalia)  and  former  British  colonized 
territories.   As  the  saying  goes,  it  is  better  late  than  never:   it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Congress  that  it  moved  ahead  of  the 
Administration  to  demand  termination  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  siyad  regime.  . 

In  its  origins  and  genesis,  the  Somali  crisis  is  also  an  aapeot 
of  the  worldwide  movement  for  democratization.   Unfortunately,  the 
weak,  decentralized,  clan-based  opposition  movements  proved  unable  to 
provide  leadership  and  vision  following  the  dictator's  overthrow  in 
January  1991.   The  country  came  to  be  engulfed  by  a  chaos  and  anarchy. 

In  retrospect,  no  significant,  consistent  and  coordinated  donor 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Dictator  slyad  Barre  to  force  him  to 
facilitate  a  peaceful  demooratio  transition.   Such  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Kenyan  President  Moi  who  drastically  altered  his 
policies  to  allow  for  multiparty  elections,   with  regards  to  the  broad 
implications  of  Operation  Restore  Hope,  this  example  offers  a 
pofisibllity  implied  in  preventive  measures.   Generally  speaking,  the 
earlier  the  timing,  the  less  drastlo,  lees  costly  the  intervention. 

An  anatomy  of  the  Somali  crisis  reveals  multiple  problems  that 
often  appear  as  single  problems  in  other  countries.   First  of  all, 
there  has  been  the  visible  collapse  of  the  Somali  stats  for  over  two 
yp.ars;  1  believe  this  is  unprecedented  at  least  since  wwil.   Liberia 
provi(3es  a  somewhat  similar  examplei   however,  the  capital  city, 
Monrovia,  never  fell  into  rebel  hands.   West  African  troops 
intervened,  and  Liberia  has  a  noninal,  recognized  government.   Most  of 
tho  other  African  civil  wars  have  been  fought  in  relatively  remote 
regions,  with  the  capital  city  controlled  by  an  internationally 
recognized  governnent;   in  Zimbabwe,  between  ZANU  and  ZAPU,  in  Uganda, 
Angola  and  the  southern  Sudan.   Mozambique  has  witnessed  a  civil  war 
between  RENAMO,  a  regionally  based  destructive,  spoiler  oriented  armed 
mov«raent  and  the  FRELIMO  government.   Humanitarian  interventions  in 
all  Bucn  instances  would  require  at  least  the  approval  of  a  recognized 
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"goverrunent."  Ralativaly  speaking,  Soisalla  also  had  an  exoesolva 
aaount  of  cold  War  darlved  arms.   Z  do  not  thinX  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  arms  availabia  in  thesa  other  conflict  areas  natohes  those 
readily  available  in  Somalia. 

Brutal  dictator  Slyad  Barre  left  Mogadishu  in  January  1991; 
unlike  Ethiopian  dictator,  nenglstu,  he  did  not  leave  Somalia.  He 
established  himself  with  his  loyal  as  well  as  mercenary  follovera  in 
his  clan  homeland  near  the  Ethiopian  and  Kenyan  borders.   Leas  than  a 
month  after  he  left,  his  followers  launched  an  attack  on  Mogadishu, 
but  were  soundly  defeated.   Siyad  continued  to  send  military  raids  and 
to  oppress  the  olan-*faaily  situated  between  his  followers  and 
Mogadishu,  the  Rahanweyn.  Meanwhile,  the  opposition  movement  that 
captured  Mogadishu,  the  United  Somali  Congress  (USC)  split  into  two 
fighting  factions  led  by  All  Mahdl,  and  General  Aldid.   Siyad'a 
RENAMO-  type  forces  continued  to  confront  General  Aidid's  USC  forces 
ultimately  produoing  the  Triangle  of  Death  around  Baidoa,  the  major 
city  in  Rahanwen  territories.   This  led  to  a  BOSNIA-type  situation 

that-prompted  the  humanitarian -intervention,  -  An  alternative  policy 

would  have  Involved .  arming  the  Rahanweyn  and  other  unarmed  groups,  to 
deter  such  aggression.   Even  after  May  1992,  when  Aidid's  forces  '■ 
finally  chased  Siyad  out  of  Somalia  into  Kenya  and  exile  in  Kigeria, 
his  son-in-law  Morgan  has  regrouped  his  forces  and  attacked  Somalia 
from  Kenya.   Operation  Restore  Hope  seems  to  have  had  initial  positive 
impacts  on  the  BOSNIA  and  RENAMO-type  situations  in  south'central 
Somalia. 

Desperate  escapes  by  the  unarmed  faming  and  ancient  coastal  city 
inhabitants  (both  outaide  the  clan  structure)  gave  Somalia  a  BOAT 
PEOPLE  problem  as  such  tragic  refugees  sought  asylum  in  Yemen  or  Kenya 
or  perished  in  the  sea. 

Somali  disarmament  policies  must  be  functional  and  pragmatic  as 
pursued  so  far.   One  must  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  between 
proto-politioal  groupings  and  outright  bandits.   To  disarm  the  former 
requires  some  forms  of  cooperation  and  mutual  undertakings.   A 
careless  disarming  process  could  leave  some  groups  vulnerable  to 
across  tihe  border  attacks  by  their  actual  or  potential  enemies. 

The  punishment  meted  the  north  by  Siyad 's  formidable  military 
machine  led  to  their  opposition  movement,  the  Somali  National  Movement 
(SN>1)  opting  for  dissolution  of  the  i960  union  and  declaration  of  the 
Somaliland  Republic  In  Nay  1991.   This  adds  another  complicated  layer 
to  the  Somali  crisis:   an  ERIXREAN  type  situation.   Whether  a  new 
Somalia  should  emerge  as  one  or  two  independent  states  or  perhaps  a 
confederation  of  two  autonomous  states  should  be  left  up  to  the  Somali 
people  to  deoide.   The  U.S.  emd  international  support  should  guarantee 
that  the  process  be  peaceful,  based  on  political  dialogues  and  give- 
and-take.   An  imposed  solution  would  necessitate  violence  and  a  repeat 
of  the  YUGOSLAV  nightmare. 

I  an  in  broad  agreement  with  S.  J.  Res.  45,  authorizing  the  use 
of  tho  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  Somalia.   The  U.S.  has  won 
prestige  and  acceptance  among  a  broad  cross-section  of  Somalia  at  home 
and  abroad.   The  task  now  is  to  transfer  this  legitimacy  to  the  UN. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  a  tangible  U.S.  force  as  part  of  the  UN 
—  on  land  to  stimulate  efficient  operations  and  off-shore  as  a 
deterrent  for  political/psychological  reasons.   A  declining  U.S. 
militciry  role  should  not  imply  a  declining  U.S.  political  role.   I 
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believe  Ambassador  Robert  Oakley  has  done  a  fine  job  so  far,  and  hia 
efforts  have  to  be  built  upon  and  expanded.   After  all,  the  U.S. 
played  a  visible  political  role  in  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Ethiopian 
orisis  (1991)  zmd  other  African  confliots.   The  U.S.  needs  to  umifest 
patience  and  stay  the  course  if  the  excellent  track  record  of 
Operation  Restore  Hope  is  to  ba  sustained. 

The  United  Nations  lost  prestige  anong  many  Somalls  due  to  its 
clumsy  evacuation  and  abeuidonnent  of  sonalla  in  1991;  its  bureauoratio 
methods  and  lack  of  flnanolcl  nusole;  the  unceremonious  firing  of 
(Algerian)  Aabassador  Sahnoun  who  had  begun  to  win  Somali  cooperation. 
Some  somalls  feel  that  secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros  shall  was 
very  supportive  of  the  slyad  regime  in  his  former  role  as  an  Egyptian 
foreign  minister.   Others  argue  that  Ecrypt  prefers  Ethiopian-Somali 
hostilities  ae  part  of  its  Horn  of  Africa  "Nile"  strategy.   For  these 
and  other  reasons/  it  is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  help  the  UN  resolve 
both  the  concrete  problems  involved,  as  veil  as  the  problems  of 
mistaken  perceptions. 

TtiB"  civil  war«>— famine- and  4thocking_lev.el8  .of  violence  have 
clouded  the  positive -elements  in  the  post  Siyad  poiioy  environment. 
These  need  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  United  Hationa  if  it  really 
wants  to  help  Somalls  help  themselves ; 

-  The  emerging  strength  of  civil  societies  (for  example  growing 
respect  for  community  elders  —  secular  and  religious  —  ecpacially  in 
Sowallland,  the  northeast  and  center); 

-  A  significant  spirit  of  antl-centrallsn,  an  atmosphere 
favouring  local  autonomy,  regionallEm,  federalism  and  so  forth; 

-  a  dislike  for  a  large  standing  central  army  with  attitudes 
favouring  locally  controlled  police  forces; 

-  Embryonic  manifestations  of  consoalational  denocratio 
machanlsms  in  all  those  vast  areas  not  under  foreign  troops- 
involving  consensus,  proportionality,  avoidance  of  winner-take-all 
situations,  etc.; 

-  The  emergence  of  a  thriving  small-soale  private  sector  and 
thriving  markets  in  which  women  play  critical,  visible  roles; 

-  There  la  a  palpable  Islamic  revivalism  involving  traditional 
Somali  sunnl  Islam.   The  chaos  has  created  pockets  of  youthful  Islamic 
fundanenta lists  who  are  struggling  to  offer  politicized  and  distorted 
Islam  as  a  solution  to  Somalia's  problems; 

-  With  siyad  has  collapsed  Somali  irredentism  and  in  its  place 
one  finds  broad  cooperation  and  relative  harmony  between  Somalia  and 
Ethiopia.   This  needs  to  be  nourished  and  sustained  —  better  economio 
prospect  for  Somalls  would  depend  on  the  future  establishment  of  a 
common  market  involving  at  least,  Ethiopia,  Somalia/Sonaliland, 
Eritrea  and  Djibouti. 

with  regards  to  relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  issues, 
food  aid  needn  to  be  provided  in  a  comprehensive  manner:   (1)  in 
monetized  form  to  strengthen  local  production  and  free  markets  while 
funding  reconstruction  projects,  (ii)  as  food-for-work  to  strengthen 
tha  voluntary  sector  and  as  (Hi)  food  for  vulnerable  groups  through 
targeted  uochanisBs  such  as  embryonic  health  and  maternity  services. 
The  international  community  should  avoid  putting  Sonalla  on  a  dole. 
The  country  should  be  assisted  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.   Operation 
Restore  Hope  and  the  UN  interlude  can  play  a  critical  role  in  the 
reconstruction  of  infrastructures  such  as  porta,  airports,  bridges. 
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roads,  critical  buildings,  training  and  bo  forth.   International 
assistance  can  help  Sonalia  reconstruct  what  it  had  in  1980  £or 
example.   In  the  long  run,  Somalia  will  have  to  struggle  in 
cooperation  with  others  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  as  mentioned  above. 

Relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  polioies/neaaures  have 
to  be  flexible  and  to  vary  according  to  at  least  four  zones: 
Somaliland,  the  north-east,  central  and  southern  zones  of  former 
Italian  Somaliland.   Bomallland  (the  north-vest)  emd  north-east 
regions  need  greater  attention  and  urgent  assistance,  otherwise  their 
conditions  nay  deteriorate  to  the  levels  of  those  in  the  south.   These 
areas  need  rehabilitation  and  reconstr\;(otlon  nore  than  they  need 
relief. 

Reconciliation  efforts  should  be  pursued  at  the  national, 
regional  and  local  levels.   The  United  Nations  needs  to  be  made 
sensitive  to  grassroots  levels  of  reconciliation  and  to  appreciate  the 
need  to  support  such  efforts.  This  is  where  the  critical, 
political/diplomatic  role  of  the  O.S.  is  indispensable  if  Operation 
■Ristore'Hcipe  i«  "tc  live  xtp^  to  its  optimistio-  nan*. 

In  providing  a  comparative  sunisation  of  the  Somali  ppcrisis  I 
have  sought  to  hint  at  elements  that  need  to  be  considered  in  drawing 
up  broad  implications  of  operation  Restore  Hope  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy.   It  does  provide  a  concrete  example  of  a  benevolent  U.S.  role 
in  a  New  World  Order  —  a  natural  leader  due  to  its  prestige  (witness 
the  spontaneous  applause  of  ordinary  Sonalls  welcoming  U.S.  troops) 
and  its  search  for  a  hunanlstic/denooratio  hegemony  instead  of 
militarism  and  domination.   The  U.S.  should  remain  vigilant  and  be 
ready  to  rescue  the  UN  from  the  bureaucratic  temptation  of  a 
recoloniaing  Sonalia  policy  that  would  only  postpone  rather  than  solve 
problena,  and  it  would  entail  drastic  financial  and  hiuaan  costs. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SOMALIA 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  INDAR  JIT  RIKHYE  (RETIRED), 
SENIOR  ADVISOR  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  AFFAIRS,  UNITED  STATES  INSTITUTE  OF 

PEACE 

S.J. RES. 45  affirms  the  use  of  U.S.  armed  forces  to  implement  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  794,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  "all 
necessary  means  to  establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  secure  environment  for 
humanitarian  relief  operations  in  Somalia."  The  United  States  Task  Force 
(USTF)  in  Somalia  has  successfully  completed  the  first  and  most  critical 
phase  of  the  UN's  humanitarian  relief  operation.  In  accomplishing  its 
mission  of  ending  factional  fighting  and  providing  for  the  relief  effort,  the 
USTF  has  established  suitable  conditions  for  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  to 
assume  responsibility  for  restoring  law  and  order  and  essential  services 
and  to  establish  plans  for  long  term  plans  governance. 

It  was  the  failure  of  a  traditional  UN  peacekeeping  force  in  a  non- 
enforcement  role  led  the  world  body  to  call  for  stronger  military  action  in 
Somalia.  The  USTF — about  28,000  strong,  well  armed,  and  supported  by 
naval  and  air  force  units — has  avoided  serious  military  engagement  with 
factional  forces  through  its  overwhelming  presence  and  adherents  to 
minimum  essential  use  of  force.  Only  the  United  States  could  have  met 
this  challenging  task.  No  other  nation  or  a  group  of  nations  could  have 
undertaken  such  an  enormous  undertaking  with  such  short  notice. 
Through  skillful  diplomacy  and  firmness,  the  USTF  has  created  conditions 
for  the  second  phase  when  an  international  peacekeeping  force,  not  hkely 
to  be  as  well-knit  as  the  American  led  force,  can  take  the  lead. 

This  first  UN  authorized  humanitarian  operation  permitting  the  use  of 
force  has  provided  invaluable  experience.  A  weak  or  absent  central 
authority  precludes  conditions  for  a  consent-type  UN  peacekeeping 
operation.  Therefore,  military  presence  must  be  strong  enough  to 
overcome  opposition  and  to  demonstrate  both  ability  and  intent  to 
accomplish  its  mission,  and  must  also  have  sufficient  resources  to  do  so. 
The  force  should  be  self-sufficient  and  be  able  to  provide  essential  services. 
Last  but  not  least,  its  leadership  must  include  a  highly  experienced 
diplomatic  component  to  facilitate  progress  in  this  complex  political 
environment. 

A  senior-level  military  team  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  U.S.  Central 
Command  has  been  closely  working  with  the  office  of  the  UN  Secretary 
General  to  relinquish  the  mission  to  a  UN  peacekeeping  force.  American 
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troops  started  to  withdraw  more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  The  United  States 
has  offered  logistics,  communications,  and  material  support  as  well  as 
between  3,000  and  5,000  personnel  to  assist  the  UN  force.  The  remaining 
19,000  or  so  Americans  are  to  be  withdrawn  in  phases  as  they  are  replaced 
by  the  UN,  estimated  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  March  or  early  April. 

There  are  now  14,350  troops  from  22  other  countries  in  Somalia;  most  of 
them  are  expected  to  remain  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  new  UN  force, 
which  is  likely  to  reach  a  total  of  20,000-25,000.  Some  of  the  nations 
already  represented  in  the  USTF  in  Somalia  have  offered  additional  troops 
and  new  contingents  have  been  offered  by  others  including  a  sizeable 
contingent  from  India  totalling  about  4,000. 

Since  the  United  States  announced  that  it  had  completed  the  important 
initial  phase  of  the  humanitarian  operation  and  called  on  the  UN  to  replace 
the  USTF,  the  UN  Secretary  General  has  insisted  that  security  conditions  in 
Somalia  needed  improvement  and  Somalis  be  disarmed  before 
deployment  of  a  UN  force.  In  doing  so  they  had  dealt  with  miscreants  and 
when  tired  at  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  had  disarmed  their 
opposition.  Thus  the  security  environment  continues  to  improve  under 
vigorous  and  ceaseless  American  efforts,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
task  of  the  UN  force  by  the  time  it  takes  over  from  USTF. 

Like  the  USTF  operation,  the  UN  force  in  Somalia  must  have  the  authority 
of  the  Security  Council  to  operate  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  And  it 
must  have  the  ability  to  enforce  peace  when  necessary.  The  rules  of 
engagement  for  the  UN  force  should  reflect  the  essential  need  to  use  force 
in  self  defense,  including  the  right  to  defend  and  mission  when  it  feels 
threatened. 

The  new  UN  force  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it 
a  peacekeeping  force.  It  will  really  be  a  peace-enforcement  force.  Military 
support  of  humanitarian  relief  in  the  absence  of  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  parties  cannot  be  managed  by  the  UN  as  if  it  were  a  traditional 
peacekeeping  operation.  These  roles  demand  a  stronger  organization  in 
\'ew  York  and  in  the  field  to  manage  these  operations.  Considering  the 
demands  to  economize,  the  Secretary  General  has  been  able  to  make  only 
minor  improvements.  The  capability  to  manage  the  type  of  an  operation 
envisaged  bv  the  UN  in  Somalia  does  not  exist  nor  is  it  likely  to  in  the  near 
tuture  unless  major  changes  are  made.  Therefore  it  is  best  to  continue  the 
past  practice  of  the  Secretary  General's  office  providing  overall  political 
direction  and  financing  of  the  operation.  In  addition,  the  capacity  in  the 
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field  should  be  greatly  enhanced  to  include  sufficient  theatre  command 
and  management  capability. 

Since  the  new  UN  operation  requires  delicate  political  negotiations  to 
avoid  unnecessary  use  of  force  and  must  be  complemented  by  negotiations 
to  resolve  political  issues,  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary 
General  should  be  overall  head  of  the  operation  and  provide  political 
direction.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Congo  and  other  similar  operations,  the 
Commander  of  the  force  appointed  vsith  the  approval  of  the  Security 
Council  is  de-facto  commander  of  the  various  contingents.  But  as  these 
matters  cannot  be  separated  from  political  functions,  joint  reports  from  the 
Special  Representative  and  the  Commander  to  the  Secretary  General  are 
necessary.  Thus,  the  Commander  takes  his  political  direction  from  the 
Special  Representative,  yet  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  troop  contributing  states  for  the  command  of  the  force.  This 
requires  a  special  relationship  between  the  senior  military  officer  and  the 
political  head  of  the  mission,  who  must  get  along. 

The  system  of  command  and  control  of  a  UN  force  has  evolved  along 
similar  lines  to  that  of  allied  forces  in  which  troops  are  under  the 
command  of  their  own  national  commander.  It  is  only  when  units  are 
placed  under  the  temporary  command  of  another  national  for  ease  of 
deployment,  that  their  terms  of  engagement  are  laid  out  on  an  agreed 
basis.  Under  UN  operations  the  commander  is  responsible  for  operations 
and  logistics  in  the  field  and  has  overall  responsibility  for  discipline. 
Otherwise  matters  troops  remain  under  their  national  commanders.  In 
order  to  ensure  care  of  the  troops,  commanders  of  national  contingents  or 
liaison  officers  deal  with  the  force  commander  on  national  matters.  This 
has  proved  satisfactory  so  far.  Two  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council,  France  and  The  United  Kingdom,  have  sent  troops  to  serve  with 
UN  forces  and  the  command  relatior\ship  was  satisfactory  to  both. 
However,  this  will  be  the  first  time  US  troops  serve  under  a  UN 
commander.  Just  as  in  cases  when  Americans  have  operated  with  the 
British,  French,  Saudis  and  others  in  other  military  operations,  no 
problems  are  envisaged. 

Under  the  scenario  likely  to  unfold  in  Somalia,  American  troops  will  be 
commanded  by  their  officers  and  will  be  under  the  overall  direction  of  a 
UN'-appointed  force  commander  to  perform  a  task  which  already  has  been 
approved  by  their  government.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  on  their 
empliH'ment,  referral  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  General,  who  would 
consult  with  the  permanent  mission  to  the  UN  of  the  country  involved. 
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For  the  past  two  years,  the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  has  been 
engaged  in  developing  ideas  for  the  United  Nations  in  the  post-Cold  War 
era,  including  a  study  on  the  "Professionalization  of  Peacekeeping."  These 
initiatives  have  yielded  several  conclusions:  1)  The  United  Nations 
Secretariat  should  be  strengthened  to  include  a  political-military 
component  to  manage  simultaneous,  current  operations  round  the  clock;  2) 
the  United  Nations  force  should  have  the  capability  to  deal  with  civil- 
military  issues  on  the  field  level;  and  3)  none  of  the  structural  or  doctrinal 
changes  can  be  effective  unless  there  is  first  a  crystalization  of  political  will 
at  the  highest  level. 

The  conflict  in  Somalia  has  been  the  subject  of  special  study  group 
organized  by  the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace.  Participants  included  a 
group  of  prominent  Somalis  and  a  few  American  and  international  experts 
who  met  in  November,  1992.  Among  their  conclusions  are  the  following 
recommendations  regarding  international  intervention  in  Somalia  (  USIP 
Special  Report  on  Somalia,  December  8, 1992): 

•  The  international  community  providing  relief  must  have  the  authority, 
the  resolve,  and  the  military  means  to  deliver  relief  supplies  without 
obstruction. 

•  It  should  be  made  clear  to  local  factions  that  the  international 
community  has  no  intention  of  recolonizing  Somalia  or  of  transforming 
Somalia  into  a  UN  trusteeship. 

•  Close  contact  must  be  maintained  between  international  military  and 
relief  officials  and  local  factions  and  leaders. 

•  Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  varying  conditions  prevailing  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  relief  efforts  need  to  be  adapted  to 
local  circumstances. 

•  International  assistance  needs  to  be  provided  at  an  early  stage  to  help 
organize  local  and  regional  police  forces. 

•  The  existing  international  arms  embargo  must  be  enforced  more 
vigorously,  with  appropriate  sanctions  imposed. 

•  The  UN  needs  to  be  more  active  in  facilitating  dialogue  and  promoting 
political  reconciliation  both  within  and  among  various  political  parties  and 
faction.s  in  Somalia.  Dialogue  across  regional  lines  can  come  after 
reconciliation  advances  further  within  regions. 

•  The  question  of  whether  Somalia  should  be  a  single  state  or  divided  into 
two  states  need  not  be  a  preoccupying  issue  at  this  moment,  since  the 
survival  of  the  Somali  people  takes  priority. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Donald  M.  Payne,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  First  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  assumption 
of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  For  a  while  some  of  us  were 
not  sure  we  would  have  a  conunittee  to  continue  a  single  focus  on  Africa,  but  thanks 
to  the  help  of  many,  our  committee  has  survived  and  we  now  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing our  hard  work  under  your  leadership. 

It  has  been  exactly  2  months  since  the  full  committee  reviewed  the  situation  in 
Somalia.  At  that  time,  the  terms  of  engagement  for  our  military  were  changing  in 
practice,  if  not  in  policy.  Our  Marines,  who  distinguished  themselves  for  their  kind- 
ness and  patience,  were  starting  the  process  of  disarming,  especially  where  they  en- 
countered large  weapons  mounted  on  vehicles.  As  I  recall  from  my  own  visit  in  No- 
vember before  our  forces  arrived,  they  were  called  "technicals". 

Reports  that  I  have  received  from  relief  workers  now  report  the  "technicals"  are 
gone.  They  have  been  replaced  by  overwhelming  military  presence. 

Now,  convoys  of  food  trucks  accompanied  by  well  armed  military  vehicles  are  car- 
rying food  out  to  the  surrounding  villages  that  relief  agencies  had  been  unable  to 
reach  previously.  Somali  children,  those  who  have  lived,  an  estimated  one-quarter 
of  all  children  under  5  years  old  have  already  died,  are  well  on  the  mend,  although 
many  are  still  in  displaced  camps,  feeding  centers  and  therapeutic  clinics.  The  recu- 
perative powers  of  the  children  is  remarkable. 

Peter  Davies,  president  and  CEO  of  InterAction,  the  NGO  coordinating  agency, 
states  that  now  relief  is  moving  to  rehabilitation.  In  the  fertile  Sha-bel-le  River 
area.  Save  the  ChildrenAJSA,  has  started  a  major  program  to  repair  irrigation 
ditches  and  encourage  farmers  to  plant  the  next  harvest.  However,  Save's  director 
expressed  the  concern  that  continuing  free  feeding  by  some  relief  agencies  will  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  ability  of  Somali  farmers  to  sell  their  produce  in  the  market- 
place. The  price  of  rice  in  Somalia,  for  example,  is  now  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Irish  Concern  has  started  schools  again,  CARE  is  providing  agricultural  packs, 
and  now  International  Medical  Corps  and  World  Concern,  both  of  which  have  re- 
mained in  Somalia  throughout  the  period  for  extreme  insecurity,  are  starting  train- 
ing programs  for  Somalia  health  workers. 

I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have  these  agencies  present  today  on  our  panel,  because 
many  of  these  agencies  are  voicing  great  uneasiness  that  when  U.S.  troops  pull  out 
of  Somalia  and  security  lessens,  they  will  become  sitting  targets  for  retribution  from 
those  still  carrying  guns.  Robert  Press,  Africa  Correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  has  also  written  of  the  same  concern.  I  hope  today's  hearing  will 
address  this  concern. 

Have  we  really  disarmed  Somalia  factions  to  the  point  where  a  less  aggressive 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  will  be  able  to  retain  the  progress  made?  I  know  we  are 
talking  about  a  more  aggressive  peacekeeping  force,  but  this  has  never  happened 
in  the  nistory  of  the  "Blue  Helmets"  the  name  for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces. 

Furthermore,  experience  in  Angola  where  disarming  was  not  sufficiently  carried 
out  before  the  elections  is  the  cause  of  today's  renewed  warfare.  The  elections  were 
a  success  in  Namibia  because  disarming  was  properly  carried  out. 

Today,  we  are  again  faced  with  increasing  violence  in  Africa.  In  Zaire,  over  1,000 
have  been  killed  including  the  French  Anibassador.  Despite  our  efforts  to  reason 
with  President  Mobutu  to  step  down,  and  the  conducting  of  a  sovereign  national 
conference,  Mubutu  still  controls  by  the  "gun",  controlling  the  Army  and  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  Tshiesekedi  was  democratically  elected  the  new  Prime  Minister  by  the  sov- 
ereign conference,  but  has  been  unable  to  gain  control  due  to  Mobutu's  delaying  tac- 
tics of  creating  civil  unrest. 

Many  feel  tnat  a  strong  presence  of  Belgium  and  French  troops  is  the  only  hope 
to  save  Zaire.  Their  presence  has  been  called  for  by  the  democratically  elected  tran- 
sitional government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  success  in  Somalia  carries  with  it  worldwide  importance  for 
people  everywhere.  We  must  do  our  part  here  in  this  committee  to  see  that  we  suc- 
ceed. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Dan  Burton,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  Indiana 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  begin  by  welcoming  you  to  the  sub- 
committee and  by  saying  how  much  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  your  ca- 
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pacity  as  our  new  chairman.  You  come  with  an  excellent  reputation  and  I  am  very 
confident  that  you  will  do  a  terrific  job  and  that  you  and  I  and  our  respective  staffs 
will  work  well  together.  The  problems  in  Africa  are  numerous  and  complex.  They 
will  certainly  require  our  close  attention  in  the  coming  years. 

I  would  like  to  note  at  the  outset  my  own  disappointment  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  see  fit  to  provide  us  with  a  copy  of  tneir  testimony  until  shortly  before 
this  hearing.  I  hope  they  will  be  a  little  more  courteous  in  the  future. 

It  is  quite  ironic,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  very  same  State  Department  func- 
tionaries who  are  here  today  to  tell  us  about  the  success  of  our  Somalia  operation 
are  the  ones  who  told  us  last  year  that  humanitarian  intervention  was  neither  pos- 
sible nor  feasible.  To  refresh  their  memory,  Congressman  Houghton,  Congressman 
Payne,  myself  and  others  sat  on  this  dais  and  urged  more  active  measures  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  in  Somalia.  The  administration  insisted  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  done  militarily  to  improve  the  situation.  Sometime  in  December,  they  un- 
derwent a  sudden  conversion.  One  wonders  how  many  lives  could  have  been  saved. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  grim  facts  and  figures  of  Somalia.  I  am  sure  that  our  wit- 
nesses will  adequately  cover  that  territory.  Our  troops  deserve  the  highest  of  praise 
for  the  mission  of  mercy  they  have  undertaken  witn  such  courage  and  skill.  They 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but  obviously  there  is  much  more  that  needs  to  be 
done  before  Somalia  is  fully  recovered  from  its  national  trauma.  That  recovery,  I 
think  we  all  agree,  should  be  increasingly  the  responsibility  of  the  international 
community,  particularly  Africa  and  the  Islamic  world.  We  played  the  largest  role  in 
the  initial  stage.  It  is  a  role  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  It  proves  once  again  that  Amer- 
ica is  great  because  she  is  good.  It  proves  once  again  that  the  entire  world  looks 
to  America  for  inspiration  and  help.  We  have  always  been  there  in  time  of  need. 
We  still  are.  But  now  the  rest  of  tne  world  must  shoulder  its  fair  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  believe  it  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  expect  the  United  Nations 
to  move  quicker  in  assuming  control  of  the  Somalia  operation. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  ultimately,  the  solution  to  disasters  such  as 
the  one  in  Somalia  must  come  from  within  the  countries  affiicted.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves why,  for  example,  Eritrea,  which  also  suffered  from  war,  famine,  and  oppres- 
sion, is  enjoying  the  peace,  stability,  and  probable  prosperity  that  Somalia  can  only 
aspire  to. 

Once  again,  I  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you. 
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Somalia:  Operation  Restore  Hope 


SUMMARY 


On  Dec.  4, 1992,  then-President  George 
Bush  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  send  a  substantial  force  of  U.S. 
troops  to  Somalia.  The  troops  began  to 
arrive  on  December  9  in  support  of  United 
Nations  efforts  to  create  a  secure  environ- 
ment for  the  delivery  of  humanitarian 
relief  The  President's  decision  came  after 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  U.S.  officials  concluded  that 
without  massive  outside  intervention  many 
more  people  could  die  of  starvation.  An 
estimated  300,000,  including  one-fourth  of 
Somalia's  children  under  5,  had  reportedly 
died  during  the  previous  year.  Although 
the  decision  was  regarded  as  a  surprise,  the 
United  States  had  become  more  active  on 
the  Somali  crisis  in  recent  months.  Con- 
gress had  enacted  several  resolutions  on 
Somalia's  humanitarian  crisis. 

Whether  congressional  authorization  is 
required  for  such  an  operation  is  a  long- 
standing issue  between  the  President  and 
Congress.  On  Dec.  10,  1992,  the  President 
formally  reported  on  the  deployment,  and 
stated  that  his  report  was  consistent  with 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  House  Speak- 
er Thomas  Foley  has  said  the  overall  judg- 
ment of  Members  is  that  the  President  had 
acted  wisely  in  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  little  choice.  Some  Members,  however, 
regard  consultation  to  date  as  inadequate. 
The  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution  autho- 
rizing the  operation  on  Feb.  4,  1993. 

Initial  plans  called  for  a  U.S.  force  of 
approximately  28,000  troops,  but  the  de- 
ployment peaked  at  25,000  because  of 
substantial  contributions  from  other  coun- 
tries. Incremental  withdrawals  of  U.S. 
troops  have  reduced  the  force  level  to  just 
under  20.000. 

Early  U.S.  efforts  focused  on  securing 
the  airport  and  harbor  in  Mogadishu,  the 


capital;  but  U.S.  forces  have  now  secured 
several  famine-stricken  towns.  U.S.  forces 
have  encountered  no  organized  resistance 
but  have  been  targets  for  occasional  sniper 
attacks  and  petty  theft.  Dealing  with  the 
armed  bands  that  have  relocated  outside 
the  capital  and  in  rural  areas  could  pose 
long-term  difficulties. 

President  Bush  emphasized  that  U.S. 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  and  the  security 
mission  handed  back  to  the  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  Somalia  as  soon  as  a  "secure 
environment"  for  the  delivery  of  food  had 
been  created.  U.S.  military  planners  argue 
that  this  objective  has  now  been  met,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Christopher  has  told  the 
U.N.  that  the  transition  should  begin.  The 
U.N.  Secretary  General  has  urged  U.S. 
forces  to  disarm  Somalia,  but  policymakers 
have  resisted  this  assignment.  Some  ob- 
servers fear  that  the  U.N.  is  not  capable  of 
assuming  the  Somalia  security  role,  but 
U.N.  and  U.S.  officials  are  working  on  a 
draft  of  a  new  U.N.  resolution  that  will 
authorize  a  strong  and  aggressive  successor 
U.N.  force.  Some  U.S.  troops  are  expected 
to  remain  in  Somalia  as  part  of  this  force. 

Officials  are  requesting  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $560  million  to  cover  three 
months  of  Somalia  operations.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  concerned  that  these 
costs  are  considerably  higher  than  initial 
estimates  and  could  herald  a  new  era  of 
costly  peacekeeping  operations. 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene  in  Somalia  solely  for  humanitari- 
an reasons,  wath  no  substantial  security 
interest  at  risk,  raises  a  number  of  issues 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  the  role  of  the  military,  and  the 
growing  responsibilities  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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ISSUE  DEFINITION 


On  Dec.  9,  1992,  U.S.  armed  forces  began  to  deploy  in  Somalia.  Operation  Restore 
Hope  was  aimed  a  creating  a  secure  environment  for  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  relief. 
Once  this  task  is  completed,  security  responsibilities  in  Somalia  are  expected  to  be 
turned  over  to  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force.  Is  congressional  authorization 
required  for  this  operation?  When  can  U.S.  troops  be  withdrawn?  How  much  will  the 
operation  cost?  Are  other  countries  sharing  the  burden?  What  are  the  broader 
implications  of  Operation  Restore  Hope? 


BACKGROUND  AND  ANALYSIS 

On  Dec.  4,  1992,  then-President  George  Bush  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  send  a  substantial  force  of  troops  to  Somalia.  The  troops  would  be  deployed  in 
support  of  United  Nations  efforts  to  create  a  secure  environment  for  the  delivery  of 
humanitarian  relief.  The  deployment,  named  Operation  Restore  Hope,  would  be 
separate  from  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  operation  in  Somalia,  known  as 
UNOSOM,  but  the  President  stated  that  responsibility  for  security  in  Somalia  would 
be  handed  over  to  U.N.  peacekeepers  once  food  supply  routes  were  opened  and  food  was 
moving.  U.S.  troops  began  to  land  in  Somalia,  initially  moving  to  secure  the  airport 
and  harbor  facilities  at  Mogadishu,  the  capital,  on  December  9. 

By  mid-January,  1993,  the  U.S.  force  within  Somalia  or  offshore  had  peaked  at 
25,000  and  the  number  of  troops  from  other  countries  had  reached  11,000.  These 
troops  had  encountered  little  resistance  and  had  made  unexpectedly  rapid  progress  in 
deploying  around  Somalia  and  protecting  relief  supplies.  This  success  enabled  the 
United  States  to  begin  an  incremental  withdrawal  with  the  departure  of  850  Marines 
on  January  19,  while  the  number  of  troops  from  other  countries  continued  to  grow. 
The  incremental  U.S.  withdrawal  was  probably  intended,  in  part,  to  pressure  the  United 
Nations  to  accelerate  its  takeover  of  Somalia  operations.  At  present  there  are  just 
under  20,000  U.S.  troops  in  Somalia,  and  more  than  14,000  troops  from  other  countries. 

The  President's  December  4  announcement  came  one  day  after  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  had  enacted  Resolution  794,  authorizing  the  use  of  "all  necessary  means  to 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  secure  environment  for  humanitarian  relief  operations 
in  Somalia."  The  Council,  in  this  resolution,  determined  that  the  "magnitude  of  the 
human  tragedy  in  Somalia"  constituted  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  — 
a  determination  that  permitted  the  use  of  force  under  Chapter  VU  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
The  death  toll  in  Somalia  had  reached  an  estimated  300,000  during  the  previous  year, 
and  relief  organizations  estimated  that  a  thousand  or  more  were  dying  from  the  effects 
of  famine  each  day.  One-fourth  of  Somalia's  children  under  5  are  thought  to  have  died. 

This  issue  brief  deals  with  current  issues  surrounding  Operation  Restore  Hope. 
For  information  on  Somalia's  internal  humanitarian  and  political  situation,  see  CRS 
Issue  Brief  91112,  Somalia:  War  and  Famine,  by  Theodros  S.  Dagne. 
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The  Operation 

Why  Has  the  Bush  Administration  Decided  to  Commit  Troops  to 
Somalia? 

In  late  November  199?.,  in  the  face  of  growing  pressure  from  Members  of  Congress 
and  relief  groups  over  stalled  relief  efforts,  the  United  States  offered  the  United 
Nations  a  large  number  of  U.S.  troops  to  secure  the  flow  of  relief  supplies  to  starving 
Somalis.  The  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  to  Somalia  had  not  been  expected  by  many 
observers,  although  the  U.S.  role  in  Somalia  had  been  expanding  significantly  since  the 
beginning  of  a  massive  food  airlift,  carried  out  by  the  U.S.  mihtary,  in  mid-August.  The 
United  States  has  provided  an  estimated  $210  million  in  relief  assistance,  including 
300,000  metric  tons  of  food,  to  Somalia  since  1991. 

The  decision  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to  Somalia  came  after  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  reported  that  without  massive  outside  intervention  to  secure  the 
environment  for  humanitarian  operations  many  more  people  could  die  of  starvation. 
U.S.  officials  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  according  to  press  reports,  then- 
President  Bush  was  particularly  affected  by  their  assessments  of  the  escalating  toll  the 
crisis  was  exacting  among  Somalia's  children.  U.S.  policymakers  concluded  that,  in 
contrast  to  other  crises,  as  in  Bosnia,  a  U.S.  humanitarian  operation  in  Somalia  would 
encounter  minimal  complications;  and  that  the  United  States  was  the  only  power 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  Somali  situation.  Since  early  1992,  several  Members  of 
Congress  had  been  calling  for  the  Bush  Administration  to  try  to  reverse  the 
deteriorating  humanitarian  situation  in  Somalia.  In  his  December  4  televised 
statement,  President  Bush  emphasized  that  "Only  the  United  States  has  the  global 
reach  to  place  a  large  security  force  on  the  ground  in  such  a  distant  place  quickly  and 
efficiently  and  thus  save  thousands  of  innocents  from  death." 

Is  Congressional  Authorization  Required? 

Whether  congressional  authorization  is  required  for  the  President  to  deploy  troops 
into  a  situation  in  which  hostilities  may  occur  is  a  long-standing  issue  between  the 
President  and  Congress.  The  1973  War  Powers  Resolution  states  that  the  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  introduce  U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities 
or  imminent  hostilities  may  be  exercised  only  pursuant  to  (1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2) 
specific  statutory  authorization,  or  (3)  a  national  emergency  created  by  an  attack. 
Section  4(a)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  requires  the  President  to  report  to  Congress 
in  any  case  in  which  forces  are  introduced  (1)  into  hostilities  or  imminent  hostilities; 
(2)  into  foreign  territory  or  waters  while  equipped  for  combat;  and  (3)  in  numbers 
substantially  enlarging  U.S.  forces  already  in  the  area  equipped  for  combat.  Action 
under  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  introduction  of  forces  into 
imminent  hostilities,  requires  the  forces  to  be  withdrawn  in  60-90  days  unless  Congress 
authorizes  them  to  remain. 

On  Dec.  10,  1992,  President  Bush  reported  to  Congress  "consistent  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,"  that  on  December  8,  U.S.  Armed  Forces  entered  Somalia  to  secure 
the  air  field  and  port  facility  of  Mogadishu,  and  that  other  elements  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  were  being  introduced  into  Somalia  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  794.  He  said  the  forces  would  remain  only  as  long  as  necessary  to 
establish  a  secure  environment  for  humanitarian  relief  operations  and  would  then  turn 
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over  responsibility  for  maintaining  this  environment  to  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force.  The 
President  said  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  become  involved  in 
hostilities,  but  that  the  forces  were  equipped  and  ready  to  take  such  measures  as  might 
be  needed  to  accomplish  their  humanitarian  mission  and  defend  themselves,  and  they 
would  also  have  the  support  of  any  additional  U.S.  forces  necessary.  The  President 
cited  his  constitutional  authority  to  conduct  foreign  relations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Chief  Executive,  "and  in  accordance  with  applicable  treaties  and  laws."  In  a 
December  17  hearing,  a  Defense  official  said  Operation  Restore  Hope  was  a  contingency 
operation  under  Section  101  A-13  of  Title  X  of  the  U.S.  code. 

Since  the  President  did  not  cite  Section  4(a)(1),  he  did  not  automatically  trigger 
the  time  limit.  If  Congress  believes  the  forces  are  in  imminent  hostilities  and  want  to 
limit  the  involvement,  it  could  invoke  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Multinational  Force  in  Lebanon  in  1983,  and  either  authorize  the  forces  to 
remain  or  specify  conditions  under  which  they  could  remain.  Or  it  could  seek  these 
objectives  without  invoking  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  Issues  include  whether 
Congress  wants  to  state  that  congressional  authorization  is  required  and  whether  it 
wants  to  use  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  as  well  as  whether  it  wants  to  endorse  or 
limit  the  operation.  Representative  Lee  Hamilton  said  on  December  7  that  he  doubted 
the  troops  were  being  put  into  Somalia  for  reasons  that  involve  imminent  hostilities, 
but  added  that  it  would  seem  appropriate  for  Congress  to  look  into  the  matter  when 
it  convenes  and  to  pass  a  resolution  —  probably  a  resolution  of  support. 

The  Senate  took  the  first  step  toward  authorizing  the  use  of  armed  forces  in 
Somalia  when  it  passed  S.J. Res.  45  on  Feb.  4,  1993.  Introduced  by  Senators  Mitchell, 
Dole,  Pell,  and  Helms,  the  resolution  authorizes  the  President  "to  use  United  States 
Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  794  in  order  to 
implement  the  Resolution,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  'all  necessary  means  to  establish 
as  soon  as  possible  a  secure  environment  for  humanitarian  relief  operations  in 
Somalia'."  The  resolution  also  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  constitute  the  specific 
statutory  authorization  within  the  meaning  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  As  a  joint 
resolution,  the  measure  must  also  be  passed  by  the  House  and  signed  by  the  President 
before  becoming  public  law. 

Another  issue  is  whether  the  President  consulted  adequately  with  Congress  on  the 
deployment.  The  War  Powers  Resolution  requires  the  President  in  every  possible 
instance  to  consult  with  Congress  before  introducing  American  armed  forces  into 
imminent  hostilities.  On  December  4,  the  President  met  with  a  number  of  congressio- 
nal leaders  to  brief  them  on  the  troop  deployment.  House  Speaker  Thomas  Foley  said 
the  overall  judgment  of  Members  was  that  the  President  had  acted  wisely  in 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  little  choice.  Senator  Hank  Brown  said  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  at  the  meeting  were  in  favor  of  the  President's  action,  though 
he  personally  remained  deeply  concerned.  In  his  December  10  report.  President  Bush 
stressed  that  he  had  taken  into  account  the  views  expressed  in  H. Con. Res.  370, 
S.Con.Res.  132,  and  P.L.  102-274  on  the  urgent  need  for  action  in  Somalia. 

Operation  Restore  Hope  also  raises  the  issue  of  whether  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution,  which  provides  authority  for  U.S.  action  under  international  law,  is 
adequate  under  domestic  law.  Section  7  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (P.L. 
79-264.  as  amended)  authorizes  the  detail  of  up  to  1,000  personnel  to  serve  in  any 
noncombatant  capacity  for  certain  U.N.  peaceful  settlement  activities.  For  armed 
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actions  under  Articles  42  and  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  Section  6  of  the 
Participation  Act  authorizes  the  President  to  negotiate  special  agreements  with  the 
Security  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  numbers  and 
types  of  armed  forces  and  facilities  to  be  made  available  to  the  Security  Council.  Once 
the  agreements  have  been  concluded,  further  congressional  authorization  would  not  be 
necessary;  but  no  such  agreements  have  yet  been  concluded. 

What  are  the  Dimensions  of  Current  U.S.  Military  Operations  in 
Somalia? 

U.S.  combat  troops  continue  to  leave  Somalia,  albeit  at  a  much  slower  pace  than 
they  came  into  the  country,  as  American  officials  are  beginning  to  prepare  for  the 
turnover  of  responsibility  to  a  U.N.  force.  The  U.S.-led  forces  have  secured  all  targeted 
towns  in  southern  and  central  Somalia,  brought  relative  peace,  destroyed  or  captured 
large  quantities  of  heavy  weapons,  and  secured  the  flow  of  relief  supplies. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  U.S.  troops,  who  make  up  two-thirds  of 
the  total  international  force  now  in  Somalia,  will  leave  without  attempting  to  disarm 
the  country  as  a  whole.  While  the  food  crisis  that  brought  on  the  operation  is 
essentially  solved,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  fighting  between  the  various  civil 
factions  has  ebbed,  many  are  concerned  that  the  contending  factions  can  quickly  remove 
their  arms  from  hiding  and  resume  fighting  --  unless  whatever  international  force 
remaining  is  powerful  enough  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  Recent  seizures  of  arms 
caches  containing  large  numbers  of  diverse  types  of  weapons  considered  threatening  to 
coalition  forces  indicate  that  the  country  is  still  "awash  with  arms"  as  it  was  described 
before  the  arrival  of  the  U.N.  force.  A  particularly  ominous  sign  is  the  threat  by 
General  Muhammad  Farah  Aideed,  leader  of  the  strongest  Somali  faction,  to  fight  any 
U.N.  force  that  tries  to  take  over  a  long  term  role.  He  maintains  that  all  Somalis  will 
fight  any  attempt  to  turn  Somalia  into  a  "U.N.  trusteeship." 

U.S.  policy,  despite  urging  by  U.N.  Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali  for  a  general 
disarmament  of  the  country,  appears  to  be  aimed  at  maintaining  internal  security  at 
a  level  that  will  preserve  that  food  distribution  system.  The  Secretary  General  has  now 
apparently  accepted  the  U.S.  decision  not  to  go  beyond  this  role  in  the  current 
operation.  U.S.  forces  are  promoting  the  restoration  of  a  local  police  so  that  Somalis 
themselves  can  play  a  growing  role  in  maintaining  security  and  fighting  crime. 
American  planners  are  speaking  with  increasingfrequency  of  leaving  a  substantial  U.S. 
force  in  Somalia,  perhaps  including  2,000-troop  rapid  reaction  force  and  a  few  thousand 
logistical  troops,  as  part  of  the  follow-on  U.N.  operation.  Questions  about  the  command 
of  the  American  troops  that  stay  behind  remain  unresolved.  Some  speculate  that  the 
back-up  American  combat  force  will  remain  under  U.S,  control,  but  that  the  Pentagon 
will  probably  have  to  relinquish  direct  control  over  whatever  logistical  force  is  left  in 
support  of  the  U.N.  military  operation. 

What  happens  after  the  turnover  will  depend  upon  the  actions  of  the  Somalis 
themselves  and  whether  a  political  reconciliation  can  be  worked  out,  wath  or  without 
the  help  of  the  United  Nations.  What  nations  will  be  willing  to  contribute  forces  to  the 
U.N.  operation  over  the  long  term  is  not  yet  clear,  and  funding  remains  uncertain. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  incipient  peace  negotiations  among  the  contending 
Somali  factions  will  break  down  and  that  faction  leaders  will  attempt  to  resume 
fighting.     However,  U.S.  planners  and  Boutros-Ghali  favor  a  strong  and  aggressive 
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successor  force,  and  a  renewal  of  large-scale  fighting  seems  unlikely  while  such  a  force 
is  in  place.  Nonetheless,  Somali  dissidents  might  view  the  U.N.  peacekeepers  as  an 
obstacle  to  their  aims  and  incidents  of  conflict  are  possible.  In  that  case,  the  new  U.S. 
Administration  might  be  faced  with  difficult  decisions  on  the  level  of  U.S.  involvement. 
Some  may  oppose  bearing  any  further  costs  and  risks  in  Somalia,  while  others  may 
favor  reinforcing  U.S.  and  other  U.N.  forces  on  the  ground  with  some  combination  of 
support  in  terms  of  air  power  and/or  ground  combat  units. 


When  Can  U.S.  Troops  be  Withdrawn  from  Somalia? 

The  duration  of  the  U.S.  deployment  in  Somalia  is  a  source  of  ongoing  discussion 
and  debate,  with  some  critics  fearing  that  U.S.  armed  forces  will  become  bogged  down 
in  a  Somalia  "quagmire"  and  others  concerned  that  they  will  not  remain  long  enough 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  1992  humanitarian  crisis.  As  noted  above,  incremental 
drawdowns  of  U.S.  forces  began  on  January  19,  but  large  reductions  are  not  expected 
until  responsibility  for  security  within  Somalia  is  handed  over  to  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  officials  and  many  Members  of  Congress  want  to  proceed  with  the  withdrawal 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  part  because  they  are  concerned  about  the  cost  of  a  prolonged 
U.S.  deployment  in  Somalia.  Many  also  worry  that  over  time,  tensions  between  the 
Somali  population  and  U.S.  troops  will  increase  as  some  Somalis  come  to  see  the 
American  troops  as  an  occupying  force.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has 
warned  that  in  order  to  prevent  long-term  entanglement  in  Somali  affairs,  "unilateral 
American  security  operations  should  be  terminated  rapidly"  and  any  responsibilities 
related  to  civil  administration  "should  be  internationalized  immediately."  {Washington 
Post,  Dec.  13,  1992.)  The  U.N.  Secretary  General,  however,  as  noted  above,  wants  the 
U.S.  forces  to  disarm  the  warlords  and  meet  other  objectives  that  would  likely  require 
considerable  time.  In  a  December  21  report,  he  stated  that  "It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
premature  departure  of  the  (U.S. -led)  Unified  Task  Force  were  to  plunge  Somalia  back 
into  anarchy  and  starvation  and  destroy  the  fragile  political  process  of  recent  weeks." 

The  willingness  of  U.N.  forces  to  assume  control  in  Somalia  at  an  early  date  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  debate  over  a  U.S.  withdrawal.  U.S.  officials,  including  military 
planners  in  Somalia,  have  repeatedly  urged  the  United  Nations  to  accelerate  its  plans 
to  strengthen  these  forces,  and  many  believe  that  the  Secretary  General  is  slowing 
progress  on  the  issue  in  order  to  keep  U.S.  forces  from  departing  before  the  warlords 
are  disarmed.  Representative  John  P.  Murtha,  Chairman  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  charged  on  January  10,  while  in  Somalia,  that  "the  U.N.  is 
dragging  its  feet."  The  delay  in  creating  a  strong  U.N.  force  puts  U.S.  planners  in  a 
quandary,  since  they  need  such  a  force  in  place  to  prevent  a  resumption  of  factional 
fighting  and  civilian  starvation  that  would  make  Operation  Restore  Hope  seem  a 
failure. 

Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali  said  on  January  5  that  the  handover  to  the 
United  Nations  could  occur  in  one  to  three  months,  and  on  January  18,  the  chief  U.N. 
representative  in  Somalia  firmly  rejected  the  suggestion  by  a  U.S.  military  spokesman 
of  a  possible  handover  in  "a  couple  of  weeks."  Nonetheless,  U.S.  officials  are  pressing 
for  a  early  turnover,  and  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  said  on  February  1 
thai  "We  believe  it's  time  to  begin  the  transition."  One  obstacle  is  that  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  has  yet  to  adopt  a  resolution  setting  out  the  mandate  of  the  successor 
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U.N.  operation  or  authorizing  the  rules  of  engagement.  There  is  wide  agreement, 
however,  that  this  force,  which  is  envisaged  as  including  about  20,000  troops,  should 
operate  under  rules  of  engagement  that  would  allow  it  to  be  as  aggressive  as  the 
American  force.  The  terms  of  the  new  resolution  and  the  rules  of  engagement  are 
under  active  discussion,  and  a  Security  Council  vote  could  occur  in  the  near  future. 
Meanwhile,  a  new  U.N.  military  commander  is  expected  to  be  named  shortly. 

Even  when  the  turnover  to  the  United  Nations  takes  place,  however,  it  now 
appears  that  a  substantial  number  of  U.S.  troops  will  remain  in  Somalia  or  offshore  in 
order  to  support  the  U.N.  operation.  U.S.  officials  now  routinely  speak  of  leaving  a 
rapid  reaction  force  of  perhaps  2,000  troops  and  a  logistics  force  of  4,000  or  more  to 
assist  the  United  Nations.  The  U.S.  willingness  to  make  this  commitment,  however, 
could  speed  the  creation  of  a  strong  and  efTective  successor  operation.  Before  the 
arrival  of  U.S.  troops,  the  United  Nations  had  been  widely  criticized  for  its  failure  to 
deploy  an  efTective  peacekeeping  operation  in  Somalia.  Only  500  of  the  authorized 
3,500  troops  had  arrived,  and  these  were  pinned  down  at  the  airport  for  weeks.  Many 
Somalis  resent  prior  U.N.  failures  in  Somalia.  Consequently,  analysts  believe  that  any 
successor  U.N.  force  will  lack  credibility  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  U.S.  troops. 

President  Bush,  on  December  4,  had  emphasized  that  U.S.  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  and  the  security  mission  handed  back  to  the  U.N.  as  soon  as  a  "secure 
environment"  for  the  delivery  of  food  had  been  created.  The  President  reportedly  hoped 
that  this  could  be  achieved  by  January  20,  when  President-elect  Clinton  took  office,  but 
many  planners  in  the  military  did  not  believe  that  this  date  was  realistic.  Then 
Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Cheney  said  that  "We  will  not  be  completely  out  by  then 
by  any  means.  But  the  notion  that  we  could  begin  the  drawdown  of  U.S.  forces  by 
Inauguration  Day  is  not  out  of  the  realm  of  possibility."  Cheney  confirmed  on  Jan.  4, 
1993,  that  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  would  remain  in  Somalia  after  the  end  of  the 
month. 

What  Has  Been  the  Somali  Reaction  to  the  Arrival  of  U.S.  Forces? 

Somalis  generally  appear  to  have  welcomed  the  U.N. -authorized  U.S.-led  forces  to 
Somalia  to  facilitate  humanitarian  relief  efforts.  Thus  far,  U.S.  troops  have  not 
encountered. organized  armed  resistance  in  their  efforts  to  secure  key  Somali  towns. 
The  tasks  of  the  U.S.-led  forces  have  been  eased  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  warlords, 
which  has  been  influenced  by  various  factors  —  notably  the  overwhelming  superiority 
of  U.S.  forces.  The  warlords  may  also  have  calculated  that  endorsing  the  U.S.  operation 
could  give  them  standing  as  legitimate  political  actors  who  need  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  political  arrangements.  Indeed,  according  to  media  reports,  some 
warlords  may  try  to  prolong  the  U.S.  presence  in  Somalia  because  they  expect  that  the 
United  States  will  give  them  a  greater  political  role  than  a  successor  U.N.  operation. 

Many  suspect  General  Mohammed  Farah  Aideed,  in  particular,  of  a  calculated 
strategy  intended  to  play  the  United  States  against  the  United  Nations.  However, 
Marines  destroyed  an  arsenal  of  Aideed's  on  January  7,  follovnng  sniper  incidents, 
causing  some  of  Aideed's  followers  to  criticize  the  United  States.  Leaders  of  14  factions 
signed  a  cease-fire  agreement  on  January  15,  following  prolonged  U.N.-sponsored 
negotiations  in  Addis  Ababa,  the  Ethiopian  capital.  Diplomats  questioned  whether 
faction  leaders  would  be  able  to  carry  out  this  agreement,  which  called  for  all  armed 
elements   to   be   disarmed.      Aideed   had  been   demanding  a  special   role   in  future 
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negotiations,  but  finally  accepted  the  Addis  agreement's  provision  calling  for  a  national 
reconciliation  conference  to  begin  on  March  15. 

The  unarmed  civilian  population,  victims  of  the  freelance  gunmen  and  warlords, 
appear  to  be  giving  strong  support  of  the  U.S.-led  operation,  although  U.S.  military 
personnel  have  become  targets  for  petty  theft,  hustlers,  and  occasional  sniper  attacks. 
A  Marine  was  killed  in  a  sniper  attack  on  January  12  --  the  first  American  death  since 
a  civilian  government  employee  had  been  killed  in  a  landmine  explosion  near  Bardera 
on  December  23.  In  late  January,  another  Marine  died  in  a  sniper  attack  in  Mogadishu. 
Military  planners  hope  to  sustain  civilian  support  even  if  clashes  occur  between  armed 
Somali  bands  and  U.S.  forces  moving  into  remote  areas  in  coming  days  and  weeks.  The 
freelance  gunmen  appear  to  lack  any  popular  sympathy  at  present  and  are  retreating 
to  the  countiyside.  Meanwhile,  American  troops  have  received  instructions  on  Somali 
values  and  cultural  practices  in  order  to  avoid  behavior  that  could  create  anti-American 
sentiment.  Some  analysts,  however,  are  concerned  that  cultural  clashes  may  be 
inevitable,  particularly  if  the  U.S.  presence  turns  out  to  be  prolonged.  The  most  serious 
threat  may  come  from  the  Somali  Islamic  Union  (Ittihad),  an  Islamic  fundamentalist 
group  largely  based  in  the  northeastern  region  of  the  country  but  also  active  in 
Kismayu  and  Mogadishu.  There  is  concern  that  members  of  Ittihad,  possibly 
encouraged  by  fundamentalist  forces  outside  Somalia,  may  target  western  relief  workers 
and  troops  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the  operation  and  terrorize  western  relief  workers. 

The  reaction  of  Somalis  to  the  successor  United  Nations  force,  which  is  expected 
to  include  a  U.S.  component,  is  a  matter  of  some  concern.  As  noted  above,  the  U.N. 
reputation  in  Somalia  is  somewhat  tarnished  because  of  past  failures.  Many  Somalis 
may  resent  a  long-term  U.N.  presence  as  a  sort  of  trusteeship  arrangement  associated 
with  the  colonial  past.  U.S.  forces  have  not  deployed  in  northern  Somalia,  where  the 
humanitarian  situation  is  judged  to  be  less  serious,  but  current  U.N.  plans  call  for 
establishing  a  presence  there  in  the  future.  The  north  declared  its  independence,  as 
Somaliland,  in  May  1991,  and  while  the  north  has  failed  to  win  international 
recognition,  northerners  may  resist  a  U.N.  presence  if  they  see  it  as  an  attempt  to 
forcibly  reincorporate  their  region  into  Somalia. 


Costs  And  Burdensharing 

How  Much  Will  the  Somalia  Operation  Cost  the  U.S.  Government? 
Where  Is  the  Money  Coming  from? 

On  January  15,  the  White  House  sent  a  request  to  Congress  for  supplemental 
funding  of  $560  million  to  support  three  months  of  operations  in  Somalia.  The  Bush 
Administration  proposed  that  all  of  these  costs  be  covered  by  transferring  funds  from 
other  Department  of  Defense  accounts,  including  funds  for  many  programs  that 
Congress  added  to  last  year's  defense  budget  over  Administration  objections.  This 
source  of  funding  is  likely  to  prove  controversial.  Table  1  shows  the  estimated 
"incremental"  costs  of  Operation  Restore  Hope  —  i.e.,  expenses  over  and  above  the 
normal  day-to-day  cost  of  defense  activities. 
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Table  1 :   Operation  Restore  Hope: 
Incremental  Cost  Estimates  for  Three  Months 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Military  Personnel  23 

Imminent  danger  pay,  foreign  duty  pay,  family  separation 
dlowances,  pay  and  allowances  for  activated  reserves  - 
$46  million  offset  by  $23  million  in  reduced  subsistence 
allowances  and  drill  pay. 

Deploy/Redeploy  137 

Airlift  (100) 

Seal  i  a  (33) 

Port  handling  (4) 

Sustainment  378 

Personnel  Support  (12) 

Subsistence  (23) 

Operating  Costs  (184) 

Reconstitution/Refurbishment  of  Equipment  (40) 

Air-  and  sealift  to  sustain  forces  (119) 

Medical  22 

Total  560 


Source:  Department  of  Defense. - 


These  costs  are  considerably  higher  than  DOD  estimated  when  the  operation  was 
beginning.  On  a  December  6  Sunday  morning  talk  show,  Secretary  Cheney  provided 
a  "guess"  at  total  costs  of  $200-300  million.  Some  Members  of  Congress  have  raised 
questions  about  the  costs  of  the  operation.  Representative  John  Murtha,  chairman  of 
the  House  defense  appropriations  subcommittee,  for  example,  said  on  December  3  that 
he  expected  the  U.S.  action  to  cost  "a  substantial  amount  of  money"  and  that  he  was 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  this  expense  on  funding  for  military  readiness. 
Representative  Murtha  was  troubled  not  only  by  the  initial  costs,  but  also  by  costs  of 
follow-on  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities.  He  seemed  most  distressed,  however,  about  the 
precedent  the  Somalia  operation  may  set  for  U.S.  military  policy  elsewhere.  Somalia 
appears,  he  said,  to  represent  a  major  shift  in  policy  on  the  role  of  U.S.  military  forces 
in  the  world  --  one  that  could  be  very  expensive  and  thus  should  be  carefully  considered 
by  Congress  beforehand. 
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What  Support  are  other  Countries  Offering  to  the  U.S.  and  U.N. 
Military  Operations  in  Somalia?  Are  They  Contributing  Troops? 
Money? 

The  international  reaction  to  the  U.S.  deployment  in  Somalia  has  been  generally 
favorable,  and  several  countries  have  offered  financial  and/or  military  support.  Several 
other  countries  appear  to  be  in  the  process  of  deciding  on  commitments.  A  major 
uncertainty  is  whether  these  contributions  vdll  go  toward  the  U.S.-led  operation  or  the 
U.N. -led  peacekeeping  operation,  or  both.  Some  argue  that  other  countries  -- 
particularly  African  and  Islamic  countries  --  should  do  more;  but  others  regard  the 
international  response  as  adequate  to  date,  particularly  since  Operation  Restore  Hope 
has  just  gotten  underway. 

Financial  or  in-kind  contributions.  Plans  for  sharing  the  cost  burden  of  the 
operation  in  Somalia  are  still  evolving.  The  United  States,  France,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  countries  regarded  as  able  to  afford  a  military  commitment  will  finance  their  own 
way.  Others  who  want  to  make  such  a  military  commitment,  but  need  funding,  can 
apply  to  the  United  Nations  for  special  aid.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
authorizing  the  Somalia  operation  encouraged  all  Member  States  to  make  cash  or  in- 
kind  contributions  to  the  operation  and  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  establish 
a  separate  U.N.  fund  for  such  contributions.  Contributions  are  expected  as  soon  as  the 
Fund  is  established. 

Cash  and  in-kind  contributions  continue  to  rise.  Britain  has  offered  $7  million  and 
two  transport  aircraft  for  the  Somalia  operations,  while  Canada  has  pledged  three 
planes  to  airlift  supplies.  Japan  recently  pledged  $100  million  to  the  Trust  Fund  for 
the  Somalia-Unified  Command.  These  and  other  countries,  like  the  United  States,  have 
already  contributed  substantial  amounts  in  humanitarian  relief  for  Somalia. 

On  Dec.  1,  1992,  the  United  Nations  authorized  $109,652,000  (U.S.)  for  the 
existing  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  in  Somalia  (UNOSOM),  which  is  distinct  from 
Operation  Restore  Hope,  for  the  period  from  Nov.  1,  1992  to  Apr.  1,  1993.  The  funds 
will  be  raised  through  a  special  assessment  of  its  members  according  to  a  standard 
scheme  used  for  a  peacekeeping  operation.  The  United  States  has  received  a  request 
for  Its  share  in  UNOSOM  totalling  $33,319,749. 

Troops  and  military  equipment.  Over  25  nations  have  already  pledged  troops 
to  Operation  Restore  Hope  and/or  the  follow-on  United  Nations  operation.  These 
pledges  now  exceed  16,000  personnel;  approximately  14,309  troops  from  22  nations  are 
now  active  in  Somalia.  The  cooperation  of  foreign  troops  allowed  the  U.S.  military  to 
cut  U.S.  troop  deployment  at  its  peak  from  an  anticipated  28,000  to  about  25,000, 
before  the  incremental  U.S.  withdrawals  began. 

The  French  deployment,  between  3,000  and  4,000  troops,  is  second  in  size  only  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  Australia,  Belgium,  Botswana,  Canada,  Egypt,  India,  Italy, 
Morocco,  Pakistan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  each  sent  (or  will  send)  at  least  500  troops, 
while  Greece,  Kuwait,  Nigeria,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  United  Arab 
Emirates,  and  Zimbabwe  have  each  contributed  a  smaller  number.  Britain,  citing  its 
contribution  of  2,400  troops  to  the  U.N.  effort  in  Bosnia,  is  providing  only  transport 
aircraft.  Germany  is  sending  up  to  eight  Transall  C-160  transport  planes  to  distribute 
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humanitarian  aid  from  Kenya  and  Djibouti  to  Somalia.  South  Korea  is  considering  the 
deployment  of  one  medical  team,  and  Djibouti  may  send  some  troops. 

The  progression  from  Operation  Restore  Hope  to  the  follow-on  peacekeeping  will 
see  troops  from  other  countries  play  a  growing  security  role  as  the  U.S.  troops  depart. 
The  United  Nations  has  estimated  that  the  UNOSOM  peacekeeping  operation  will 
require  around  20,000  troops,  as  well  as  civilian  police  and  military  observers.  The 
effort  to  organize  the  new  operation  is  complicated  by  the  perceived  need  to  allow 
peacekeeping  troops  to  be  heavily  armed  and  to  engage  in  aggressive  actions.  The  U.N. 
Security  Council  will  have  to  pass  a  resolution  approving  such  a  mandate,  then  define 
the  rules  of  engagement  and  finalize  the  necessary  troop  size  and  configuration. 

Although  media  reports  have  stated  that  a  number  of  countries  will  be  part  of  the 
follow-on  UNOSOM  operation,  the  United  Nations  is  not  yet  able  to  provide  details. 
Pakistan  has  already  committed  500  troops  to  UNOSOM,  however,  and  these  have  been 
in  Somalia  since  August  1992.  Belgium  has  stated  that  its  624  troops  will  remain  for 
one  year.  Australia's  1,100  troops  will  stay  for  17  weeks  and  have  already  relieved  U.S. 
troops  in  Baidoa.  Germany's  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  hopes  to  send  1,500  German 
troops  for  non-combat  duty.  But  Kohl  has  said  that  if  the  UNOSOM  troops  are  given 
a  more  aggressive  mandate,  Germany  will  be  unable  to  participate.  In  addition, 
Germany's  deployment,  encouraged  by  a  recent  visit  by  Secretary-General  Boutros- 
Ghali,  is  being  held  up  by  a  contentious  constitutional  debate  within  Germany's 
Parliament. 


Implications 

What   Will   Be   the   Long-term   Role   of  the   United   States  and   the 
International  Community  in  Somalia? 

The  role  now  being  assumed  by  the  international  community,  led  by  the  United 
States,  in  Somalia  is  creating  expectations  among  the  Somali  people  for  a  major 
external  contribution  to  long-term  political  stability  and  economic  growth.  When  the 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  assumes  security  responsibilities  from  Operation  Restore  Hope, 
many  Somalis  can  be  expected  to  urge  that  the  United  Nations  organize  and  monitor 
free  elections  in  Somalia  within  a  year  or  two  -  as  it  did  in  Namibia  in  1989  and  as  it 
is  attempting  to  do  in  Cambodia.  This  view  may  win  support  outside  Somalia,  where 
many  observers  would  likely  oppose  a  U.N.  departure  that  would  leave  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  an  un-elected  government,  possibly  including  some  of  today's  warlords. 
Many  hope  that  U.N.-sponsored  elections  would  allow  Somali  community  leaders,  clan 
elders,  business  people,  teachers,  and  professionals  to  come  to  the  fore  as  leaders  and 
replace  the  warlords.  As  in  the  case  of  other  U.N.  operations,  the  United  States  would 
be  expected  to  make  a  substantial  financial  contribution  and  provide  other  assistance 
to  any  such  effort.  Meanwhile,  many  are  already  arguing  that  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community  should  fund  a  major  economic  recovery  program  in 
Somalia  in  order  combat  famine  and  encourage  lasting  peace. 

Some  skeptics  doubt  that  peace  and  economic  growth  will  be  possible  in  Somalia 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  a  few  are  urging  that  the  country  be  placed  under 
international  trusteeship  --  with  elections  and  the  departure  of  peacekeepers  left  for  the 
distant  future.    Many  Somalis  and  other  Africans  object  to  this  concept  as  a  form  of 
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colonialism  that  could  damage  Somali  culture  and  provoke  armed  resistance.  A  third 
view  is  that  the  international  community  should  maintain  a  long-term  but  small-scale 
presence  that  would  assist  Somalis  in  maintaining  security  and  in  working  out  Somali 
solutions  to  Somali  problems.  Finally,  some  doubt  that  any  of  these  scenarios  for  long- 
term  international  involvement  are  probable.  They  expect  that  the  international 
community  will  eventually  lose  interest  in  Somalia  due  to  continuing  frustration  in 
dealing  vnth  its  many  conflicts  and  problems. 

What  Are  the  Broader  Implications  of  the  Intervention  in  Somalia  for 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy? 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  Somalia  solely  for  humanitari- 
an reasons  (and  with  the  National  Security  Council  reportedly  acknowledging  that  no 
U.S.  strategic  interests  are  involved  or  at  risk)  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
this  represents  a  broad,  new  U.S.  policy  or  an  isolated  response  to  a  specific  situation. 
President  Bush's  speech  on  the  intervention  suggested  a  wider  policy,  since  he  stated 
that  U.S.  "action  is  often  necessary  as  a  catalyst  for  the  broader  involvement  of  the 
community  of  nations."  If  it  is  a  wider  policy.  Members  of  Congress  will  likely  seek 
sharper  definition  in  terms  of  the  situations  in  which  the  United  States  feels  compelled 
either  to  foster  international  intervention  or  to  intervene  unilaterally,  as  well  as  those 
where  the  U.S.  will  not  intervene.  Alternatively,  if  it  is  not  a  wider  policy.  Members 
will  probably  still  seek  explanations,  especially  since  there  are  other  ongoing  crises 
where  some  have  called  for  U.S.  intervention.  Bosnia  is  the  most  prominent  case,  but 
Liberia  and  Sudan  have  also  been  mentioned.  In  either  case  —  broader  policy  or  isolated 
intervention  -  such  definition  is  important  as  a  means  of  both  engendering  public 
support  and  more  clearly  defining  future  U.S.  actions. 

The  decision  to  undertake  this  operation  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations 
leads  some  analysts  to  ask  whether  the  United  States  will  retain  the  freedom  to  pick 
and  choose  among  future  involvements  that  may  be  of  interest  to  a  majority  of  other 
Security  Council  members.  Within  the  context  of  the  Somalia  operation,  there  is  the 
added  question  as  to  who  will  determine  when  the  goals  of  the  U.S.  forces  have  been 
achieved.  Unlike  operations  against  Iraq,  the  U.N.  will  have  greater  oversight  of  U.S. 
operations  in  Somalia,  including  a  small  liaison  staff  with  the  field  command.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Cheney  has  said  the  President  will  make  the  determination,  but  some  are 
concerned  about  the  potential  for  a  divergence  of  views  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General  or  other  Security  Council  members.  Others  argue  that  the 
Council  will  likely  acquiesce  to  the  U.S.  position  in  view  of  U.S.  influence  in  the 
Council  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  A  related  issue  is  whether  the  United  States 
would  be  willing,  in  the  future,  to  carry  out  humanitarian  operations  where  it  sees  a 
need  to  act  but  there  is  no  U.N.  authorization  or  international  consensus.  The  current 
divergence  of  views  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.N.  on  the  scope  and  objectives 
of  Operation  Restore  Hope  may  be  a  harbinger  of  future  U.S.  disagreements  with  the 
world  body. 

Finally,  as  this  operation  continues  into  the  early  period  of  the  Clinton 
Administration,  the  new  administration  will  face  these  same  questions  as  it  defines  its 
own  foreign  policy.  One  issue  is  the  pressure  he  will  face  to  mount  similar  operations, 
particularly  in  Bosnia.  President  Clinton  may  also  seek  to  redefine  U.S.  policy  towards 
the  United  Nations;  during  the  election  campaign  he  advocated  strengthening  U.N. 
capabilities  for  dealing  with  humanitarian  crises. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

(Prepared  by  Brenda  Branaman) 

1/28/93  —  U.S.  envoy  Robert  Oakley  said  that  U.S.  officials  were  working  with 
Somalis  to  organize  a  Somali  police  force  to  control  the  street  violence  that 
was  responsible  for  recent  Marine  casualties. 

1/25/93  —  U.S.  helicopter  gunships  backing  Belgian  paratroops  battled  with 
guerrillas  of  Somali  warlord  General  Mohamed  Said  Hersi  Morgan  outside 
Kismayu.  Morgan  is  the  son-in-law  of  deposed  Somali  President 
Mohammed  Siad  Barre  and  the  commander  of  the  remnants  of  Barre's 
army.  The  U.N.  assault  on  Morgan's  forces  was  the  first  direct  attempt 
to  enforce  the  cease-fire  signed  by  Somali  faction  leaders  on  January  15. 
U.N.  forces  attacked  Morgan's  guerrillas  after  they  attempted  to  take 
Kismayu  from  rival  warlord  Col.  Omar  Jess's  troops  who  were  encamped 
in  areas  under  U.S.  control. 

01/19/93  —  The  first  reduction  in  U.S.  forces  in  Somalia  occurred  as  850  Marines 
began  to  leave  Mogadishu.  These  forces  had  been  serving  at  Baidoa  but 
were  replaced  by  900  Australian  soldiers. 


01/15/93  —  Leaders  of  Somalia's  14  factions  signed  a  cease-fire  agreement  which 
provided  that:  (1)  "all  heavy  weapons  under  the  control  of  political 
movements"  will  be  turned  over  to  a  cease-fire  monitoring  group  of  the 
U.S. -led  international  military  force,  (2)  factional  militias  will  be  moved  to 
camps  outside  major  towns  and  disarmed  "as  soon  as  possible",  (3)  "all 
other  armed  elements,  including  bandits,  shall  be  disarmed 
immediately. ..and  integrated  into  society,"  and  (4)  all  prisoners  of  war  will 
be  freed  immediately. 

01/12/93  —  A  U.S.  Marine  was  shot  and  killed  in  a  gun  battle  near  Mogadishu's 
airport.  He  was  the  first  American  soldier  killed  in  the  U.S.-led 
international  military  operation  to  insure  food  delivery  and  humanitarian 
relief  supplies  to  starving  people  in  Somalia. 

01/1 1/93  —  U.S.  Marines  raided  Mogadishu's  arms  market  and  seized  a  major  cache 
of  weapons  and  ammunition. 

01/08/93  —  Leaders  of  14  Somali  factions  called  for  a  cease-fire  and  agreed  to  hold  a 
national  reconciliation  conference  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  by  March  15, 
as  well  as  to  cease  all  hostile  propaganda  against  each  other. 

01, 07 '93  —  U.S.  Marines  raided  a  fortified  arsenal  of  Somali  warlord  Gen.  Mohammed 
Farah  Aideed.  U.S.  officials  decided  to  strike  after  Marines  were  fired  on 
by  snipers  from  the  Aideed  compound. 

01'04.'93  —  A  U.N. -sponsored  conference  convened  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  in  an 
attempt  to  begin  a  process  of  national  reconciliation  among  14  Somali 
factions.  Ethiopian  President  Meles  Zenawi  told  the  factional  leaders, 
"You  stand  before  the  Somali  people,  the  international  community,  and 
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history  as  the  principal  engineers  of  the  tragedy  in  Somalia....  You  must 
lead  the  way  in  the  resurrection  of  Somalia,  a  country  that  has 
collapsed. ..because  of  your  failure  to  keep  the  family  quarrel  within 
acceptable  limits." 

01/03/93  —  U.N.  Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  was  forced  to  change  his 
plans  to  visit  the  U.N.  compound  in  Mogadishu  as  the  compound  was 
surrounded  by  angry  demonstrators.  The  demonstrators,  reportedly 
organized  by  warlord  Aideed,  called  for  the  United  Nations  to  step  down 
and  allow  the  United  States  to  replace  it  as  a  peace  mediator  for  Somalia. 
Mr.  Boutros-Ghali  was  able  to  visit  a  feeding  center  and  to  meet  with 
Lieutenant  General  Robert  B.  Johnston,  the  commander  of  U.S.-led  forces 
in  Somalia. 

01/02/93  ~  UNICEF  representative  Sean  Devereux  was  murdered  in  Kismayu,  forcing 
a  withdrawal  of  UNICEF  personnel  from  the  town.  Observers  speculated 
that  Devereux  had  been  killed  because  of  his  role  in  exposing  a  wave  of 
political  and  clan-based  murders  prior  to  the  arrival  of  U.S.  troops. 

12/31/92-01/01/93  —  President  Bush  began  his  visit  to  Somalia  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
While  in  the  capital  city  he  visited  with  U.S.  troops  and  relief  workers  and 
toured  a  feeding  center  and  a  hospital.  On  New  Year's  day  he  visited  an 
orphanage  in  Baidoa  and  lunched  with  U.S  troops  at  Bela  Dogli  air  base. 
On  the  first  night  of  his  visit  fighting  occurred  on  the  outskirts  of 
Mogadishu  between  a  small  subclan,  the  Murusade,  and  a  faction  led  by 
warlord  Mohammed  Farah  Aideed. 

12/28/92  —  U.S.  army  troops  and  Canadian  paratroopers  landed  at  an  airstrip  in  Belet 
Huen,  250  miles  northwest  of  Mogadishu  near  the  Ethiopian  border.  Food 
relief  and  supplies  followed. 

12/28/92  —  Mogadishu's  main  warlords,  Mohammed  Farah  Aideed  and  Ali  Mahdi 
Mohammed,  met  at  the  "green  line"  that  separates  each  leader's  territory 
within  the  city.  The  warlords  embraced  and  held  a  rally  intended  to  erase 
the  green  line  and  symbolize  peace  between  their  clans. 

12/27/92  —  Italian  troops  with  the  support  of  U.S.  forces  occupied  Gailalassi,  located 
100  miles  north  of  Mogadishu. 

12/25  92  —  U.S.  and  French  troops  secured  the  town  of  Oddur,  located  180  to  200 
miles  north  of  Mogadishu.  French  vehicles  swept  the  area  for  mines 
preparing  the  way  for  a  food  distribution  operation. 

12 '24.92  —  U.S.  Marines  arrived  in  Bardera,  located  120  miles  southwest  of  Baidoa, 
securing  the  town  and  the  airstrip. 

12.'23'92  —  A  U.S.  Army  civilian  employee  was  killed  and  three  State  Department 
security  guards  were  injured  when  their  truck  was  blown  up  by  a  land 
mine  as  they  drove  to  Bardera  in  advance  of  the  Marines. 
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12/20/92  —  U.S.  Marines  and  Belgian  troops  landed  at  Kismayu,  a  port  city  on 
Somalia's  southern  coast. 

12/16/92  —  U.S.  Marines  and  French  Foreign  Legion  troops  secured  the  airstrip  at 
Baidoa,  the  heart  of  Somalia's  famine  zone,  and  escorted  a  convoy  of  food 
to  the  town's  residents. 

12/13/92  —  A  company  of  230  Marines  landed  in  helicopters  at  Bela  Dogli,  formerly  a 
Soviet  air  base,  and  secured  its  perimeter.  Three  hours  later  C-141 
transports  landed  with  troops  and  equipment  of  the  U.S.  Army's  10th 
Mountain  Infantry  Division  (Light).  Bela  Dogli  serves  as  the  base  for 
deployment  of  U.S.  troops  that  have  secured  towns  such  as  Baidoa  from 
warlord  militias  and  independent  gunmen. 

12/11/92  —  Somali  warlords  Mohammed  Farah  Aideed  and  Ali  Mahdi  Mohammed 
agreed  that  their  militias  would  remove  their  weapons  from  Mogadishu 
within  48  hours.  They  further  agreed  to  an  immediate  cease-fire,  to 
eliminate  demarcation  lines  separating  their  factions  in  Mogadishu,  and 
to  end  negative  propaganda  about  each  other. 

12/9/92  —  U.S.  Marines  landed  at  Mogadishu,  securing  its  airport  and  seaport  by 
7:30  a.m.  (local  time).  Later  in  the  day  the  Marines  secured  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Mogadishu.  Together  with  troops  of  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  they  seized  weapons  from  Somali  gunmen  in  other  sections  of  the 
city  and  secured  intersections. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  READING 


U.S.  Library  of  Congress.    Congressional  Research  Service.    Somalia:  Fact  Sheet,  by 
Theodros  S.  Dagne. 

CRS  Report  92-925  F 

Somalia   Intervention:      Broader  Implications  for   U.S.    Policy,   by   Mark   M. 

Lowenthal. 

CRS  Report  92-916  S 

The  Use  of  Force  in  Civil  Conflicts  for  Humanitarian  Purposes:  Prospects  for  the 

Post-Cold  War  Era. 

CRS  Report  92-899  F 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO  MR.  ROBERT  HOUDEK,  DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  BUREAU  OF  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT 

OF  STATE 


United  Nations 

Chairman  Johnston:   when  do  you  expect  the  Security  Council 
Lo  pass  the  UNOSOM  II  resolution? 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   We  expect  the  UNOSOM  II 
resolution  to  be  passed  soon,  possibly  during  the  week  of  March 

--Chairman  Johnston:   Under  what  rules  of  engagement  do  you 
expect  the  force  to  operate? 

--Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   The  force's  rules  of 
engagement  have  not  yet  been  specified.   They  will  be  defined 
by  the  force  commander  in  accordance  with  guidance  in  the 
UNOSOM  II  resolution. 

— Chairman  Johnston:   will  these  rules  of  engagement 
reflect  "peace  enforcement"  more  than  traditional 
"peacekeeping? " 

--Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   These  rules  will 
reflect  "peace  enforcement"  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N. 
Charter . 

Chaiiman  Johnston:   A  Turkish  general  is  expected  to  lead 
the  UN.  force. 

--Chairman  Johnston:   What  are  the  political  and  military 
reasons  for  choosing  a  Turkish  citizen? 

--Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   General  Bir  was 
appointed  by  the  U.N.  and  we  believe  he  is  well-qualified  for 
the  task.   He  is  Moslem,  the  principal  religion  in  Somalia,  and 
he  comes  from  a  country  that  has  contributed  to  Operation 
Restore  Hope.   He  is  a  highly  regarded  NATO  commander,  and  has 
Isad  experience  in  a  multilateral  setting  which  is  another 
plus.   In  sum.  General  Bir  is  a  fine  choice  for  commander  of 
UNOSOM  II. 
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Chairman  Johnston:   The  Secretary  General  of  the  U.M., 
Boutros-BoutroB  Ghali,  has  stated  that  Resolution  794  "imposes 
no  geographic  limitations."   what  is  the  U.N.  commitment  in  the 
northern  region  of  Somaliland? 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   No  UNITAF  forces  have  been 
deployed  in  the  territory  known  as  Somaliland.   However,  the 
U.N.  plans  to  be  engaged  there  under  UNOSOM  II. 

--Chairman  Johnston:   is  the  northern  leadership  in 
agreement  with  the  U.N.  plan? 

— Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   There  have  been 
conflicting  signals  from  the  northern  leadership  on  the  U.N. 
plan — some  officials  favor  UNOSOM  deployment;  others  oppose 
it.   Those  who  have  spoken  out  against  UNOSOM  seem  to  feel  that 
U.N.  involvement  would  somehow  prejudice  Somaliland' s  claim  to 
independence. 

— Chairman  Johnston:   How  can  the  U.N.  best  deal  with  the 
indpendence  issue  in  the  north? 

— Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   Ultimately,  the 
£omalis  themselves  will  have  to  resolve  this  issue.   The 
international  community  will  of  course  remain  willing  to  help 
resolve  the  problem  peacefully.   U.N.  deployment  in  the  north 
would  not  pre-judge  the  issue. 

Political/Military  Situation 

Chairman  Johnston:   Armed  factions  still  retain  significant 
firepower  in  many  parts  of  Somalia,  even  though  coalition 
forces  have  destroyed  some  of  them. 

--Chairman  Johnston:   what  are  the  prospects  of  renewed 
civil  war  in  Somalia? 

--Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   I  believe  the 
prospects  of  renewed  civil  war  have  diminished  greatly.   To 
begin  with,  large  quantities  of  weapons  have  been  seized  from 
the  previously  warring  factions,  and  technicals  and  heavy 
weapons  have  been  moved  to  cantonment  areas.   Somali  factional 
leadeis  agreed  in  Addis  Ababa  in  January  on  a  cease-fire  and 
disarmament.   The  U.N.  and  UNITAF  have  been  working  jointly 
thiouqh  locally-formed  cease-fire  committees  to  carry  out  these 
tasks.    More  importantly,  however,  as  the  power  of  the 
warlords  diminishes,  we  have  seen  progress  on  political 
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reconciliation/  such  as  the  establishment  of  representative 
local  councils  to  discuss  relief  and  security  issues.   Somali 
factions  will  meet  in  a  reconciliation  conference  in  Addis 
Ababa  on  March  15.   As  I  stated  previously,  the  ."jecurity  and 
political  issues  are  closely  interrelated.   Lasting 
reconciliation  can  only  come  about  with  further  control  of  arms 
and  broad  participation  of  the  Somali  people  in  the  political 
process . 

Chairman  Johnston:   Do  we  need  an  international  trusteeship 
for  Somalia?   What  alternative  measures  might  help  to  assure 
that  the  cycle  of  violence  and  famine  does  not  resume? 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   Trusteeship  status  for 
Somalia  would  be  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  Somalia  is  an 
independent  country  and  a  UN  member  state.   Trusteeships 
usually  involve  territories  that  are  not  sovereign  states, 
hence  a  trusteeship  arrangement  would  be  anathema  to  the  Somali 
people.   1  believe  the  alternative  lies  with  the  Somalis 
themselves.   Through  Operation  Restore  Hope  and  the  upcoming 
UNOSOM  II  we  have  Striven  to  end  the  violence  and  create  a 
peaceful  environment  conducive  to  internal  negotiations  and 
institution  building,  such  as  the  police.   As  I  said  in  my 
prior  testimony,  the  U.N.  will  help  to  fund  an  auxiliary, 
interim  police  force,  to  be  followed  by  a  trained,  professional 
police  force.   International  police  experts  have  already 
visited  Somalia  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  U.N.  on  how 
this  can  be  best  achieved.   I  am  confident  that  their  efforts 
will  succeed. 
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Chairman  Johnston:   A  team  of  three  Department  of  Justice 
staff  has  been  planning  to  visit  Somalia  in  mid-February  to 
advise  U.S.  forces  on  the  interim  police  force.   The 
travel/consultation  cost  of  $300-400  K  will  be  paid  by  AID  from 
disaster  relief  funds  appropriated  by  P.L.  102-391  on  October 
6,  1992. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Koudek:   The  tragic  disaster  in 
Somalia  is  not  only  famine,  but  also  the  total  destruction  of 
Somali  governmental  institutions  to  serve  and  protect  the 
Somali  people.   The  disaster  included  the  demise  of  the  Somali 
police  force  and  judicial  and  legal  institutions.   The 
International  community,  led  by  the  UN,  believes  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  interim  police  forces  as  one  of  the 
critical  steps  in  restoring  order  in  Somalia. 

As  the  U.S.  government's  only  international  police  force 
development  and  training  agency,  we  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice's  International  Criminal  and  Investigative  Assistance 
Program  (ICITAP)  to  make  observations  and  suggestions  on  the 
interim  auxiliary  police  forces  in  Somalia  from  the  perspective 
of  civilian  police  experts.   As  you  know,  the  interim  police 
forces  are  being  administratively  monitored  by  UNITAF  forces 
until  the  UN  can  assume  this  responsibility.    We  want  to 
ensure  that  the  civilian  perspective  on  these  interim  forces  is 
made  available  to  the  U.S.  military  officials  who  currently  are 
.Tionitoring  the  police  forces  until  the  UN  can  assume  this 
responsibility. 

The  cost  of  the  two  person  ICITAP  team  that  departed  for 
Somalia  on  March  3  will  be  paid  from  disaster  relief  funds. 
Disaster  relief  funds  were  also  used  to  pay  for  a  two  day  TDY 
trip  for  3  ICITAP  officials  to  travel  to  the  UN  to  talk  with 
the  UN  police  survey  team  prior  to  its  departure  for  Somalia. 
Additionally,  we  plan  to  finance  a  TDY  trip  to  Somalia  of  a 
legal/ judicial  expert  from  disaster  assistance  funds. 

--Chairman  Johnston:   Why  is  AID  using  disaster  relief  funds  to 
support  the  creation  of  an  interim  police  force? 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   The  interim  auxiliary 
police  forces  in  Somalia  are  funded  by  a  $2.4  million  grant 
from  the  UNOSOM  I  budget  and  a  $2.4  million  grant  from  UNDP. 
AID  disaster  assistance  funds  have  financed  only  the  TDY  trips 
mentioned  in  the  previous  question. 

--Chairman  Johnston:   Has  AID  or  any  other  U.S.  agency 
previously  used  disaster  relief  funds  to  provide  police 
assi stance? 

Deputy  Assistant  Secreteiry  Houdek:   The  only  assistance  that 
has  been  financed  with  disaster  assistance  funding  has  been  the 
two  day  TDY  to  the  UN  for  three  ICITAP  personnel  and  the  one 
wee'r^.  trip  to  Somalia  for  three  ICITAP  officials  as  previously 
described. 
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— Chairman  Johnston:   What  is  the  relationship  between  famine 
relief  efforts  and  the  creation  of  a  police  force? 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   Properly  vetted  former 
policemen  organized  in  locally-based  police  forces  have  taken 
over  traffic  control  and  feeding  center  security  duties  in  some 
population  centers  in  Somalia,  thereby  allowing  UKITAF  forces 
to  concentrate  on  providing  security  for  the  delivery  of 
humanitarian  assistance  goods  over  a  larger  area.   The 
emergence  of  locally  based  police  forces  has  had  a  positive 
effect  on  famine  relief  efforts. 

— Chairman  Johnston:   Does  AlD's  use  of  disaster  funds  for 
police  creation  violate  any  U.S.  laws? 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Houdek:   As  previously  described, 
AID  has  not  used  disaster  funds  for  police  creation.   AID  funds 
have  been  used  for  two  short  TDYs  for  civilian  police  experts, 
and  we  intend  to  fund  one  TDY  to  Somalia  Cor  a  judicial/legal 
expert.   Given  the  scope  of  the  disaster  in  Somalia,  we  believe 
that  these  expenditures  are  appropriate,  lawful  uses  of 
disaster  assistance  funds. 
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"THE  UNITED  NATIONS"   category  questiont 

Becant  rmports  indictita  thac   «  multinacion»l  eorpa 
of  15, 000  to  20,  000  aolditr§  will   replace  the  current  US-lod 
force.    The  reports  indicate  that  3,000~S,000  US  troops  will 
remain  as  part  of  the  new  force.  Are  these  reports  accurate? 

Anavar;  The  UN  Secretary  Qanaral ' s  most  recent  report 
on  Sopoalia  requests  that  the  UN  Security  council  authorize  a 
UNOSOM  IZ  contingent  of  20,000  combat  troopa  and  8,000 
support  troopd.  The  US,  in  general  terms,  has  agreed  to 
provide  logietical  support  that  is  not  available  from  other 
contributing  countries  or  that  can  not  be  contracted  out. 
Additionally,  we  have  agreed  to  provide  communications 
support  from  the  headquarters  to  major  subordinate  commands 
until  adequate  commercial  syeteni  can  be  installed.  We  have 
aleo  agreed  to  provide  a  Quick  Reaction  Force  that  will 
initially  be  a  reinforced  Artny  infantry  Battalion  of  about 
1.000  soldiers  on  the  ground  in  Somalia.  The  UN  has 
requested  some  aviation  support  (helicopters)  and  engineers; 
however,  we  have  not  agreed  to  provide  this  additional 
support . 

Do  these  figures  include  US  troops  that  will  be 
stationed  off -shore? 

A&U£A£>  No  off-shore  US  presence  is  anticipated  after 
UNOSOM  IZ  ass-jir.es  control  of  the  operation. 

What  will  be  the  functions  of  the  remaining  us 
troops?     Reports  indicate  US  trcops  will  Bpecialise  in 
logistics,    communications,    and  Intelligence. 

AaMUfi£:  That's  correct;  as  described  above,  the  US 
troops  in  UNOSOM  II  will  provide  logistics  support,  with  a 
sr^all  number  of  communications  and  intelligence  personnel. 

Will  any  US  troops  assume  a  combatant  role  in  the  UN- 
led  phasm  of  the  operation? 

ATiBwer •  The  UN  Secretary  General  has  requested  the  US 
to  provide  a  quick-reaction  capability.  That  force  will  be 
provided,  but  will  remain  under  US  command  and  control.  US 
combat  forces  will  be  used  only  in  emergency  situations. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  a  sizable  US  force  has 
operated  under  the  conmand  of  a  foreign  national.    What 
problems  does  this  pc3e  for  our  military? 

^n ft war-  vs  forces  Serving  in  Somalia  will  serve  under 
the  cperacioral  control  of  the  United  Nations,  except  the 
quick  reaction  force  which  will  remain  under  US  command.   All 
US  units  will  have  us  leaders.  Theee  leaders  will  all  be 
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■ubordinata  to  MAJor  G>*n«r«l  Montgomory/  US  Anry,  th«  Deputy 
Command«r  of  UtIOSOM  II,  who  is  dual^hatted  as  Contmandarr  US 
Forces,  Somalia.  All  us  forces  will  remain  undar  US 
reiponsibility  for  medical,  legal ,  and  adiTiiniecratlve 
purposes . 

la   ehera  debate  within  the  milit&zy  about  a  foreign 
commandar? 

Anawfer;  Ko .  We  are  very  pleased  with  the  selection  of 
Turkish  Lieutenant  General  Bir  as  the  UNOSOM  II  Commander, 
and  Major  General  Thomas  Montgomery,  US  Army,  as  the  Deputy 

Commander . 

Do  you  aaa  thia  aa  a  pracadent  for  US  troops  sarving 
under  foreign  command  in  the  future? 

Anaumrf  The  US  military  has  been,  and  will  likely 
continue  to  be  involved  with  a  variety  of  humanitarian 
assistance  missions  worldwide,  including  such  on^going 
ef fores  as  Operations  provide  Comfort  and  Provide  Promise  in 
Northern  Iraq  and  the  former  Yugoslavia,  respectively, 
humanitarian  operations  in  the  former  Soviet  union  and 
disaster  relief  in  response  to  a  devastating  typhoon  in 
Bangladesh.   It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  military  has  a  unique 
capability  to  be  responsive  in  such  situations  and  will 
continue  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  their  expertise.  As 
always,  the  decision  to  commit  US  troops  to  any  operation 
will  be  made  on  a  casa-by-case  basis  by  the  President. 

Couid  you  deaccibe  the  logiatica  of  the  planned 
transfer  of  aommand? 

^aAUfi£:   In  general,  once  we  have  a  mandate  and  the 
UNOSOM  II  staff  is  in  place,  they  can  begin  to  assume 
operational  control  o£  the  UNITAF  forces  who  will  be  staying 
behind  to  participate  in  UKOSOK  II.   We  estimate  this 
transition  In  the  UNITAP  area  of  operations  can  be  completed 
in  the  first  few  months  after  the  resolution  is  passed.  The 
extant  to  which  additional  troops  are  provided  will  dictate 
how  rapidly  the  UN  mandate  can  be  accomplished  throughout  the 
remainder  of  Sonalia.   I  should  emphasize  that  this  will  be  a 
long  tenn  (several  years)  commitment  by  the  UN.   It  is  hoped 
that  the  security  situation  can  be  turned  over  to  local 
police  forces  within  18  months  co  2  years  and  the  primary 
focus  will  be  on  the  civilian  side  of  the  house  in 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  efforts. 

Whan  do  you  axpacc  the  transfer  to  occur? 

Answer :   The  transfer  should  start  once  the  resolution 
is  pasBsd  a.nd  the  UNOSOM  II  conunander  and  hie  staff  are 
established  m  Somalia.  We  are  hoping  for  a  vote  on  the 
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raiolution  by  the  end  of  March.  Already  the  UNOSOM  ii 
corninandar  and  soma  k«y  ataff  ara  working  in  Somalia. 

How  mAny  countri^B  will  pArticipmte  in  UNOSOM  II? 

Anawer!  We  have  firm  commitments  from  16  countries  with 
forces  already  in  Somalia  to  remain  as  part  of  UNOSOM  II. 
Twenty-aix  (26)  others  are  consideringr  participation  in 
UNOSOM  II. 

Which  natioRM  will  provide  large  numbers  of   troops, 
and  how  many  troopa  will   each  of  these  eountriae  provide? 

Answer;  Pour  countries,  other  than  the  US,  are  cuzrently 
offering  to  provide  1000  troops  or  more.  They  include 
France  (1,000),  Italy  (2,500),  Morocco  (1,250),  and  Pakistan 
(4,000). 

To  what  extent  will  the  US  provide  loffisticel   support 
for  foreign  troope? 

Anawri  The  UN  Secretary  General  has  aelced  that  the  US 
provide  the  bulk  cf  the  logistical  support  to  UNOSOM  II. 
However,  since  the  UNOSOM  II  commander  has  not  outlined  his 
plans  yet  it  would  be  speculation  as  to  what  that  precisely 
entailed.   It  is  envisioned  that  initially,  us  logistics  will 
provide  the  majority  of  the  support  r0q^lired  by  UNOSOM  u 
forces;  but  will  phase  out  as  the  UN  contracts  with  other 
countries  for  these  services . 
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■  'MILITARY/ SECURITY  SITUATION"   cateflfory  qusotlons 

How  many  U.S.    troops   are  currently  involvad  in  th« 
aomaliA  operstion? 

j^nawof.  Approximately  10,000  US  personntl  ara  currently 
daployad  in  support  of  the  Somalia  oparation. 

Could  you  provide  uB  vith  »  rough   timeCaJbia  for  zha 
withdrawal  of  VS  troops? 

AOfitiAr:  Soma  US  troop  withdrawals  have  already 
occurred.  Additional  US  forcai  will  be  withdrawn  over  the 
next  several  montha  as  troops  from  other  contributing  nations 
arrive  and  the  UN  takee  over  the  operation.  The  majority  of 
US  £oreee  ihould  be  withdrawn  by  auamier. 

How  will  tha  withdrawal  ot  US  troops  r^lata  to  tha 
phase- in  ot  UNOSOM  II? 

Annwar t  Aa  UKOSOM  II  military  forces  phaae-in  and  aaiume 
control  of  the  Humanitarian  Relief  Sectors  secured  by  UNITAF, 
additional  us  troops  can  re  deploy. 

Have  US  forcaa  conpletad  their  task  of  craating  a 

secure  anvlronrasiJC  for   the  deJlvexy  of  relief  supplies? 

^jiBUAC'  Somalia  is  still  a  dangerous  place;  but 
security  is  significantly  improved  since  the  arrival  of  US 
forces  in  December.  There  have  bean  recent  complaints  that 
the  security  situation  is  deteriorating;  however,  the  death 
rate  due  to  starvation  and  disease  is  down;  food  is 
available;  the  price  of  weapons  is  up,  and  the  price  of  food 
is  down.  Warlords  are  losing  influence,  heavy  weapons  are 
being  cantoned,  and  an  auxiliary  Somali  police  force  is  in 
place.   Scattered  incidents  of  looting  and  shooting  exist, 
but  in  all  but  a  few  exceptions,  this  is  banditry  rather  than 
organized  factional  activity. 

Can  the  follow'On  UN  forces  sustain  the  aeaure 
envircnnenc   created  by  the  coalition  forces  once  US  troops 
pull  out? 

Anflwar;  Yes.  The  UN  Secretary  General's  request  for 
forcsB  is  consistent:  with  what  we  considered  were  necessary 
for  the  operation.  He  has  also  recon-jnended  that  the  Ul«roSOM 
II  military  forces  be  given  authorization  to  use  whatever 
force  is  necessary  to  carry  cut  their  mission.  Additionally, 
the  UNOSOM  11  forces  should  find  that  maintaining  a  secure 
envlronn\ent  is  easier  chan  estciblishlng  one. 
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Ar*  ti)«r9  armed   faccion«  in  Somalia  that  could  poge 
a  diracc  chrwat  to  US  forest  at  Chi»  tima  or  ia  cha  naar 
future? 

AnBWTi  No.  W«  know  of  no  organizad  threat  to  US  forces, 
none  of  the  factions  hae  sufficlant  tquipment  to  mount  a 
cradible  military  threat.  The  biooeet  threats  are  anlpin?  and 
banditry . 

Is  the  iMlamic  movemant  Xttihad  a  threat  to  US  forcea? 

Anawttri  The  Zslamic  fundamentalist  movement  Is  not 
considered  a  threat  to  US  forces  at  this  time. 

Accordir^   to  soma  reports,   US  military  plannarM 
axpact   CO  laavm  a  aubatantial  forca  in  Somalia,  poasibly 
including  a  2,000-mambar  quick-rBeponaa  combat  unit  and  a 
largar  contingant  of  logiatioa  troops  aa  part  of  the  follow- 
on  unitad  Nations  operation.   Would  this  ba  a  viae  decieionf 

xnm^mvi     The  wlse  decialon  ie  that  we  have  agreed  to 
provide  our  ovm  unl<3ue  logletlcal  capabilitlee  to  the  UM 
effort  In  Somalia  thereby  freeing  up  our  combat  forces.  By 
providing  the  firepower  of  a  1000  strong  US  Quick  Reaction 
Force  we  minimize  the  danger  to  our  own  logistic  troops  and 
other  forces  while  assuring  our  allies  we're  still  involved 
in  the  operation. 

Do  you  worry  that  thaaa  US  forcea  might  become  a 
apecial   target  for  diasidanca? 

\nwwari  NO.  US  forces  are  respected  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Sornalis  appreciate  the  effort  the  US  iS 
maldng  to  improve  their  situation. 
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